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LAWYERS. 


We apperd below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Ww. Cc. Gilmore, 811 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 

William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

James G. Young, Hall B’dg, pag 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, M 

Harry Emmons, Law Building, N inth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘The Rook- |. 


ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Il. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas., E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin,'702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 

_ Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 

Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 

Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CANADA. 


Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


JAMES G. YOUNG, 
awyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N. W. Cor. 3 & Walnut Sts. ansas City, Mo. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
* Established 1855. 


13 East 14TH STREET, - 


NEW YORK 
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YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


noel o RECLINING 


A “Chautauqua? cok eo 
OR a Cigar tAU Qs 11 APATER Free, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, x $10.00 


CHAIR 








of $10.22 


$20.00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


THe JARKIN SOAP MFG: CO: BuFFaALo,NY: 
Our offer fully explained in LITERARY DiGEst, September 28, 


Note.—The Larkin Co. never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they give for so 
little money, A customer once is a customer always with them.—Christian Work. 
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EMERGENCY NOTES. 


Or, What to do in Accidents and Sudden Illness till 
the doctor comes. By GLENTWORTH R. BuTLer,A.M. 
A = gen to St. Mary’s, St. John’s, an 
Meek ist Episcopal hospitals, Brooklyn, N. be 
12mo, Cloth, T3 Illustrations; over 100 pp. Price, 50 
cents, tage-free. ‘A valuable book of reference 
in any household.”—N. Y. Sun. ‘** An excellent sum- 
~— of good and quick methods.’’—Boston Post. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N. Y. 





DO YOU PLAY WHIST? 


If so, then you want the BEST DUPLICATE 
METHODS, and we have them. Drop us a postal for 
descriptions and be convinced. 

The American Method, the best and completest ever 
invented, embodying improvements and features never 
before used, complete apparatus for sixteen deals, $2.00, 
post-paid. 

The Hamilton Method, unexcelled except by the 
Roseman, $1.00, post- -paid. Copyrighted and patent 
applied for. 

Send for circulars of Columbia Typewriter Desks, 
which we are selling from New England to the Pacific 
States. Try us. 


The J. W. Gibbes Stationery Co., Columbia, S. C. 





PINE FOREST INN, Summerville, S. ¢. 


Opens November 1, 1895. 


A first-class Winter Resort in every respect. Elec- 
tric Lights, Elevators, and all modern improve- 
ments for comfort, convenience, and pleasure. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. Situated on the South Carolina 
& Georgia Railway, 22 miles from Charleston, S. C. 
For terms and circulars, address: 

F. W. Waeener & Co., Props., W.G. Lz Hew, Mer. " 
Charleston, 8. C. Summerville, 8. C. 





“Joker's Dictionary.” 

clopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

ddress Union Book Co,, Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied Me any one. We mail a 
sample pair, b nails, for 10c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for a plying, 
for 0 cts. Agents wanted. 
Woodman 


Co., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector ] 
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The Leadi ng Conservatory of America 

CaRL ia bee 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 






giving full irformation. 
Franx W. Hatz, General Manager. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost usic-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music nted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. Esernarp, t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 


N. ¥Y. CONSERVATORY, 
112 East 18th St. Bet. Fourth Ave, and Irving Pl. 
Established 1863. Chartered 1865. 
The Famous Music School for Beginners, for Ad- 
vanced Pupils. Open day and evening. Formerly 
on 14th Street. 


oS MUSIC 


THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/O. 
MEM ORY L/BRARY 243 8ROAGWAY NEW YORK, 


DEAFNESS. & HEAD NOISES CURED 


bo es Peck’s — Tubular — Cushions 
‘ul when all rem jesfail. Sela baly only 
by F. Hiscox, as Bea N. ¥. Write for b —¥ of proofs free, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





A GOVERNMENT BANK OF ISSUE. 


NOVEL plan for a bank currency was presented to the con- 

vention of the Bankers’ Association, held at Atlanta last 
week, and while no official indorsement was accorded it, the plan 
is said to be favored by many leading bankers. Mr. Bradford 
Rhodes, of Rhodes’s Journal of Banking, is the author of the 
plan, and in an editorial in his magazine (October) we find a 
brief but clear statement of its essential features. We reproduce 
it as follows: 


“The idea is to have a bank chartered by Congress confined to 
the one function of issuing circulating notes. These notes are to 
be issued in the rediscount of commercial paper offered to it by 
the banks of the country, State, national, and private. All other 
banks are to be prohibited from issuing circulation notes. 

“The new bank is to obtain its reserves, first, by the subscrip- 
tion of a capital of $20,000,000; second, by the issue of its cir- 
culating notes in exchange for legal-tender and Treasury notes 
and gold. These last notes and gold are to be held as a reserve 
for the payment of all its notes. This reserve would be ample 
for a circulation three times its amount at least. In other words, 
if the bank should take in exchange for its own notes $200,000 in 
gold, this gold would be a reserve ample for $600,000 in notes. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and Controller of the Currency 
are to be members, ¢.r-officio, of the directory of the bank. The 
institution is to have branches in all the principal cities and 
towns of the country. It is to be simply and solely a bank of 
issue, and is not to come into competition with other banks in any 
shape or manner. Its source of profit will be interest derived 
from the rediscount of commercial paper. ‘This rate can be ordi- 
narily fixed very low.” 


In explanation of the proposal, the editorial says that “it is as 
if the Bank of England were reduced to its issue department.” 
The bank would receive no deposit and make no loans of the 
ordinary kind. Almost the entire business of dealing with indi- 
viduals and firms would be left to the ordinary banks. With 
regard to the relation between this proposed bank and the Gov- 
ernment, the editorial continues: 








“Such an institution would at once relieve the Government and 
reform the currency. The bank would require a large portion of 
the legal-tender and Treasury notes as reserves, and would hold 
them and gradually convert them into gold as the Government 
was able to pay gold forthem. If the legal tenders and Treas- 
ury notes were retired as fast as gold was paid for them the re- 
serves in the bank would in the end consist wholly of gold. The 
silver certificates could be made exchangeable for the bank-notes, 
and thus after the withdrawal of the other Government notes they 
would always remain at par. Eventually the bank could take in 
hand the sale of the silver bullion now owned by the Government. 
The amounts that the banks would at first have to deal with 
would be large, but these would be reduced as the Government 
notes were redeemed in gold. The notes of the bank should not 
be receivable for customs duties, but being always redeemable in 
gold they would be available for the purpose. The bank should 
be permitted to issue gold certificates to save the transportation 
of gold. 

“The first years the probability is that the amount of notes 
advanced on commercial paper to all the banks would not much 
exceed the present circulation of the national banks, viz. , $200, - 
000,000. ‘The Government should share in the profits of this 
institution, which at arate of one per cent. charged for the dis- 
count of commercial paper would easily yield an amount equal to 
the tax now collected on national-bank circulation. The rate 
could be reduced as the amounts taken on commercial paper in- 
creased.” 


Other plans than that of Mr. Rhodes were presented to the 
Bankers’ Association (by ex-Governor Merriam of Minnesota, 
Edward Atkinson, and others), but no action was taken by the 
convention beyond passing a resolution for the appointment of 
a committee, composed of representatives from every section of 
the country, to confer with the Secretary of the Treasury with 
regard to the cooperation of the banks in maintaining the 
national credit. Last year, it will be remembered, the Bankers’ 
Convention adopted the so-called “Baltimore Plan” of currency 
reform, which, together with Secretary Carlisle’s plan, was thor- 
oughly discussed by the press and in Congress. 

The New York Journal of Commerce has this to say regarding 
the significance of the resolution passed by the convention : 


“This is the first really guiding ray that has shone upon the 
country during the past two years of its despairing wandering in 
the wilderness of financial confusion. Assuming that the com- 
mittee be made up of really sagacious men, it is not conceivable 
how a conference between the Secretary of the Treasury and a 
formal representation of the banks should fail to bring the two to 
a resumption of their former normal relations. The problem is 
a perfectly simple question of finance, involving neither theory 
nor differences of alternative. Only one course is open—to make 
the stock of gold in the Treasury and that in the banks jointly 
available for the purposes of each; to return, in brief, to the 
former system of gold settlements, under which embarrassments 
about gold never did and never could arise. That is all that 
needs to be done and all that can be done in the way of permanent 
remedy ; and, crediting both parties with average financial com- 
mon sense, it is unimaginable how they should fail of reaching a 
settlement. That being done, confidence will return and the 
way will be clear for undertaking the retirement of the legal ten- 
ders upon a plan that will avoid disturbance to monetary opera- 
tions and will substitute for them a sound and flexible bank circu- 
lation.” 





“WHAT principles are you going to advocate in the next town?” asked 
the campaigner's private secretary. 

‘“‘Idunno. You get the next train there, and find out what their views 
are.”"—Zhe Star, Washington. 
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GERMAN-AMERICANS AND THE SUNDAY 
QUESTION. 


A MORE liberal Sunday law is openly demanded by the 

German-American voters of New York city, and it is gen- 
erally admitted that it is their influence that has secured the 
adoption of “local-option” Sunday planks, not only by Tammany, 
but by the anti-Tammany union and the Good Government clubs. 
Whether New York would vote for Sunday saloons if the Legisla- 
ture passed such a “local-option” bill as the platforms promise, 
many consider extremely doubtful, altho it is assumed that the 
German-Americans would be almost a unit in favor of the 
change. An article in 7e Forum (October), by Louis Wind- 
miiller, a prominent German-American, is taken as embodying 
the German-American view of the Sunday question, and we give 
a few quotations from it as well as some brief editorial utterances 
from some of the German newspapers published in this country. 
They indicate what the Germans think and how they are likely to 
vote. 2 


Mr. Windmiiller declares for the “free sale of liquor at all times 


except during the hours of service on Sundays,” and his argu- 
ment is as follows: 


“The population of large cities consists of elements whose 
tastes and education differ with their nationality and religious 
beliefs; their inclinations respecting the observance of a holiday 
vary accordingly. Their principal guide, however, must be ne- 
cessity. The wealthy and middle classes can enjoy life accord- 
ing to their desires—they may devote Sundays or any other days 
to rest and religion; but to persons who work for a livelihood, 
the first day of the week alone offers opportunity for that recrea- 
tion which is so essential to continued health of mind and body. 
These toilers constitute a large majority of our populace; to their 
industry we owe many of the comforts of life, and their wishes 
deserve our serious consideration. A ruthless interference with 
the enjoyment of the short hours of their leisure, therefore, is 
neither charitable nor wise. . . . 

“We consider liberty and equality our greatest privileges; 
but men are not equal who may on the same day become ‘as 
drunk as lords’ at the Golden Gate andin the Rue Royale of New 
Orleans, gambling away their fortunes with impunity, while they 
would be arrested as criminals if they were to partake of a bottle 
of claret with their meals in Bangor, Me. The statutes which 
forbid drinking on Sunday apply to different parts of this and 
other States, but are enforced only in New York city. The con- 
titution says that the privileges of citizens shall not be abridged ; 
but the local enforcement of the Sunday law does abridge the 
privileges of the venders of beer and liquor because it drives their 
customers from the city to other places, where they may drink 
without fear of molestation. This is an encroachment on the 
personal rights of these citizens. The inequality between men 





THE HEAVENLY TWINS (?) 
--The Evening Telegram, New York. 
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who can afford the luxuries and privileges of club-life, and those 
who can not, is more glaring still.” 


The question whether Sunday saloons would tend to increase 
intemperance, Mr. Windmiiller answers in the negative. Hesays: 


“The man who buys his beer on Saturday to provide against 
Sunday thirst must procure it in bottles; which is neither so 
wholesome nor so palatable as when drawn fresh from the barre}. 
By compelling one whose usual consumption is only an occasional 
glass to buy a bottle of whisky, our Sunday laws encourage him 
to become intemperate and to render others so. With a flask by 
his side in the solitude of his rooms he will drink more than is 
good for him, or at least more than he would take in a public 
place. Our prohibitory laws have generally had such results; 
and drunkenness is comparatively more prevalent in the Prohibi- 
tion States than elsewhere.” 


Following are translations of comments from German-American 
papers : 


“ Altho, unfortunately, the Tammany candidate will benefit by 
it [the situation], the New York Germans are forced to vote with 
the Democrats. . . . When we are confronted with the alterna- 
tive of tolerating tyranny and paternalism or paying higher taxes 
to a corrupt administration, we choose the latter. It is better to 
pay than to suffer tyranny. The New York Republicans are 
themselves responsible for this sort of thing.”—Seedote (/nd.), 
Milwaukee. 


“The Sunday-closing question will bring about a decided ver- 
dict in favor of the Democrats, and once more put our State 
among the Democratic States. The Germans in particular, and 
all immigrants in general, will have a rare chance to defend their 
rights and to hold their position against the intolerant nativistic 
elements.”— The Staats-Zeitung (lnd.), New York. 


“If the G. O. P. does not get licked at the next election so that 
she thinks she hears the angels whistle, then the New York Ger- 
mans are either blockheads or they are hopelessly harnessed to 
party politics. We believe neither the one nor the other.”— 7he 
Anszseiger (Ind.), Louisville. 


“One must hope that they [the Republicans] will suffer a de- 
feat equaling that of the French at Sedan. That would lower 
the spirits uf the Sunday tyrants throughout the whole country. 
A victory of the Republicans would make them more dangerous 
than ever.”— 7he Staats-Zettung (lnd.), Chicago. 


“The next administration of the metropolis will be Democratic, 
and Tammany will triumph.”—A dendpost (Rep.), Detroit. 


“We fear the Republicans of the State of New York have done 
a great service to Tammany Hall by adopting the Miller resolu- 
tion.”"— Volksblatt (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


“May the Republican Party of New York receive the punish- 
ment it merits. May it be defeated in the name of free labor and 
Christian morals.”— Volksfreund, Buffalo. 





Farmers and Silver.—The Farmers’ National Congress, which 
met last week at Atlanta, was the scene of a lively fight on the 
silver question. A resolution for free coinage at 16 to 1 was re- 
peatedly voted down, and the following declaration was finally 
adopted: “‘ We favor the free and unlimited coinage of both silver 
and gold at an agreed ratio, guarded by an import duty upon 
foreign bullion and foreign coin equal to the difference between 
the bullion-value and the coinage-value of the metal at the date 
of importation, whenever the bullion-value of the metal is less 
than its coin-value.” The anti-silver press claims that this 
amounts to an emphatic rejection of free silver, but 7he Atlanta 
Constitution disputes theconclusion. Itsays: “If, asthe cuckoos 
and goldbug organs say, the resolution is ‘a declaration against 
free silver,’ they ought to be willing to indorse it. Will the 
cuckoo organ in Atlanta indorse it? Will any goldbug organ in 
any part of the country indorse the conservative and patriotic 
resolution of the Farmers’ National Congress? . . . When the 
Farmers’ National Congress declared in favor of ‘the free and 
unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at a ratio to be agreed 
upon,’ it announced a platform on which every true friend of the 
people can stand.” A resolution opposing further issues of bonds 
under any circumstances was rejected by the congress. 
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IS THE ARMENIAN QUESTION SETTLED? 


HE program of Armenian reforms laid down by the powers 
has at last been finally accepted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and an imperial decree has been issued publicly proclaim- 
ing the decision and the intention to put the reforms gradually 
into operation. The negotiations have repeatedly threatened to 
lead to serious complications, owing to the delays and resistance 
of the Porte, and the final triumph of the powers is believed to be 
due solely to fear of forcible interference. Every point is be- 
lieved to have been yielded by the Porte, and it is hoped that the 
reforms in Armenia will be real and thorough. Zhe New York 
Tribune recalls the terms of the original memorandum submitted 
by the powers on May 11, as follows: 


“That memorandum deals with the six vilayets of Erzeroum, 
Bitlis, Van, Sivas, Mamouret-ul-Aziz, and Diarbekir. It pro- 
vides that their number shall be decreased and their boundaries 
so rearranged as to make the population of each as homogeneous, 
ethnographically, as possible. The valis, or governors, shall be 
appointed without distinction of religion, and shall be such as are 
satisfactory to the powers. Associated with each vali shall be a 
moavin, or deputy vali, who shall receive petitions, control tax- 
gathering, and supervise the police and prisons, and fill the vali’s 
place in the latter’s absence. Wherever the vali is a Mohamme- 
dan, the moavin shall bea Christian, and vice versa. Subordinate 
or district governors shall be Christians or Mohammedans, accord- 
ing to the religious faith of the majority of the population, and 
each shall have a deputy of opposite faith. District councils 
shall be composed one half of Mohammedans and one half of Chris- 
tians. The police or gendarmerie shall be recruited without re- 
gard to race or religion, but at least one third shall be non- 
Mohammedan. The prisons shall be radically reformed in the 
interest both of justice and of physical health. The Kurds shall 
be disarmed and kept under strict control. Farming of tithes and 
the corvée shall be abolished. There shall be no more quartering 
troops upon the people without compensation. Justices of the 
peace shall be Christians in Christian communities, and one third 
of all justices in each district shall be Christians. Prompt and 
just trial in all cases shall be assured. Ample indemnities shall 
be paid to all sufferers from the outrages at Sassoon, Talori, etc., 
and full amnesty shall be granted to all Armenian political pris- 
oners and exiles. The rights and privileges of the Armenian 
Christians shall be respected throughout the empire. And to 
see that all these things are done there shall be at Constantinople 
a permanent Committee of Control, composed of three Christians 
and three Mohammedans, selected and appointed, of course, with 
the approval of the powers. 


Touching the significance of the outcome, 7he 7rzbune says: 


“It means justice and peace for Armenia. It means also, of 
course, some respite for the Turkish Empire from impending dis- 
solution, which is not altogether an evil. It also means what is 
by no means the least gratifying, that it is still possible for those 
three great powers to overlook for a time their jealousies and 
hatreds, and to act together for the good of humanity. . . . If 
these reforms are honestly carried out there will be no further 
ground for complaint on the part of the Armenians, and the 
‘Armenian problem’ may be regarded as practically settled until 
the time comes for the ultimate dissolution of the empire. That 
they will be carried out we are inclined to believe. They must 
be, unless the three great powers ignominiously back down and 
confess themselves baffled by the ‘Sick Man,’ and that the powers 
will do that is not credible.” 


The New York Sun believes that the Armenian troubles are 
by no means over, and gives several reasons for doubting whether 
the acceptance of the reforms can be regarded as a settlement of 
the question. It says: 


“There is, indeed, no reason to suppose that the present Sultan 
has experienced a change of heart. He is the same man who has 
always refused to grant any political rights to his Turkish sub- 
jects, and who in 1890 gave his cordial approval to the policy 
which aimed at the extermination of the Armenians in the prov- 
inces adjoining the Russian frontier. He has yielded for the 
moment to the proposals of the powers from fear of the British 
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fleet, which at any moment might move from Lemnos through 
the Dardanelles to Constantinople. Danger from that source 
will now vanish, but Abdul Hamid will stand in constant dread 
of his Mohammedan subjects, who, should the reforms promised 
to the Armenians prove in practise more than a derisory dead 
letter, will demand corresponding concessions for themselves. 

“The acceptance of the scheme of local self-government pro- 
posed for Armenia has placed the Turkish ruler in a predicament 
from which escape seems impossible. Should he fail to carry out 
his promises, the armed intervention of three great powers, or 
at all events, of England, is only postponed for a short season. 
On the other hand, should his promises be kept, he will be forced 
to give his Moslem subjects political institutions utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the califal authority arrogated since the early part 
of the sixteenth century by the Ottoman sultans.” 





THE WOOL INDUSTRY: RUIN OR 
PROSPERITY ? 


OLITICAL organs are hopelessly at variance in their views 
on the situation in the wool industry. High-tariff Repub- 
lican newspapers assert thatit is ruined, bleeding, and paralyzed, 
while all adherents of low duties find in the facts and figures 
strong evidence of prosperity. Among the facts disputed by no 
one are these: in the last six months the imports of wool have 
been enormously in excess of the imports during the correspond- 
ing period of 1893; the average price of Ohio washed wool is from 
13 to 16 cents a pound less than under the McKinley tariff; and 
great quantities of clothing wool have been received from abroad. 
But what is the true significance of these facts? Here is the view 
expressed by Zhe Philadelphia Press (Rep.) : 


“The reduced tariff on manufactured woolen goods did not take 
effect until last January. But for the first year of the Wilson law 
the excess of imports of woolen goods over the last year of the 
McKinley tariff was $29,974,168. Taking the excess of imports 
of wool, shoddy, etc., and of manufactures of wool, the aggre- 
gate represented in raw wool is 333,108,362 pounds. In other 
words, that much more foreign wool was imported in the first 
twelve months of the Democratic tariff than in the last twelve 
months of the Republican tariff. In dollars, custom-house valu- 
ations, the excess of imports of wool and woolen goods and shoddy 
amounts to over $65,000,000. 

“That much gold or American securities payable in gold must be 
sent abroad to pay the difference. Is it any wonder that this 
Democratic tariff sends gold abroad ?” 


The Boston Journal (Rep.), referring to exports of American 
wool, says: 


“Why is the American wool sold to foreign manufacturers? 
Simply because there is no demand for it at home. American 
mills which see their trade thus slipping away from them of 
course have no use for American materials, and the wool which 
they once bought must necessarily either be thrown back on the 
hands of the growers or sold abroad to the foreign manufacturer 
for any price he may be willing to pay for it. In other words, if 
this incident which the free-trade press has been exploiting means 
anything at all, it means that instead of working up our own wool 
in our own factories, as we were doing under Republican protec- 
tion, we are now sending it abroad to be worked up in foreign 
factories and returned to us in the shape of finished goods. That 
is, so far as this transaction goes, the United States has indus- 
triously retrograded from the position of amanufacturing country 
to the position of a mere producer of raw materials.” 


On the other hand, low-tariff organs make out a totally differ- 
ent showing. Thus 7he New York Times (Dem.), in replying 
to The Boston Journal (as above quoted) says: 


“What has become of this great quantity of clothing wool and 
other kinds of wool which has been brought to this country and 
sold since the new duties on wool and woolen goods went into 
effect? Will 7he Journal say that it is rotting in warehouses or 
in manufacturers’ storehouses? If it was not wanted at the mills, 
why does it continue to come at the rate of 250,000,000 pounds a 
year? And if it has been needed and used in the manufacture of 
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woolen goods, which is the truth of the matter, what becomes of 
the absurd assertion that the American mills are losing their trade 
and that for this reason American wool must be shipped out of 
the country? While 7he Journaz is looking at the official figures, 
it should also call to mind the fact that wages have recently been 
increased in more than sixty woolen factories. 

“The removal of the duties on wool enabled our manufacturers 
to procure free of tax the foreign wools which are required for 
such a mixture of differing qualities as will produce the best re- 
sults. American wools can also be used to advantage abroad in 
association with foreign wools. The removal of the tariff barrier 
has stimulated an interchange, and while we are buying and 
using large quantities of the fine foreign clothing wools in asso- 
ciation with our own product, the English manufacturers have 
begun to take American wool for use in their mixtures.” 


Regarding the fall in the price of domestic wool, 7he Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.) says: 


“While it is true that Ohio wool now brings thirteen cents less 
than it did when the McKinley tariff was in the middle of its brief 
term of existence, twelve of those cents were lost before the 
McKinley law was repealed. Furthermore, of the two cents only 
which have been lost even at the worst under the new law one has 
already been recovered, whereas the steady course of wool prices 
throughout the operation of the McKinley law was downward.” 


The Boston Transcript (Rep.) charges the McKinley tariff 
organs with making unfair comparisons and juggling with fig- 
ures. It says that “to-day it would be hard to find an industry 
in the whole country more prosperous” than the Massachusetts 
wool business. 

The industrial organs repudiate the views put forth by the 
political press as ‘“‘extreme and distorted,” and deprecate the at- 
tempt to make political capital out of their one-sided accounts. 
The Wool and Cotton Reporter, the chief organ of the wool in- 
dustry, gives the following as the true condition of affairs at the 
present time: 


“Our woolen manufacturing interests are by no means in a 
bankrupt and ruined condition, and it is not true, as some have 
asserted, that our wool is being shipped to Europe because there 
is no demand for it here; the enormous sales of wool in Boston, 
both of foreign and domestic, during the past three weeks, proba- 
bly exceeding in volume the sales of any similar period, refute 
this. It is true, however, that the conditions now prevailing in 
certain branches of woolen manufacturing in this country are 
most discouraging, particularly as applies to many lines of wool 
goods, and that medium makes of fancy worsteds have felt 
severely foreign competition. It is, moreover, true that the pres- 
ent duties on woolen and worsted goods under an ad valorem 
tariff, with accompanying undervaluations, are not sufficiently 
protective and ought to be revised, and it ought to be one of the 
first duties of Congress to-abolish the ad valorem system as 
applied to manufacturers of wool entirely. 

“Some of these [political] newspapers have, of late, been en- 
deavoring to mislead their readers by erroneous deductions, citing 
the proposed retirement from business of the Harris Woolen 
Company, and the sale of the Broadbrook woolen mills to an 
English syndicate, as a ‘sad commentary on domestic woolen 
manufacturing at the present time,’ but they omit to mention 
that such mills as the Pacific, Arlington, and Washington are 
being operated to their full capacity, and are making important 
additions to their equipment, or that the Wanskuck Company have 
recently purchased the Geneva worsted mills at Providence with 
a view of enlarging their production. These, political organs 
never discriminate between woolens and worsteds. Worsted 
fabrics are in the ascendent now, and woolens are suffering.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce finds the wool situation 
unsatisfactory, but it does not hold the Wilson tariff responsible 
for it. It says: 


“The imports appear excessive and out of all proportion to the 
improvement in business. Evidently it has been a case of over- 
doing, and there are frequent reports of cancelling orders and 
returning of goods arrived. Of course this rush of imports has 
been due to an exaggerated idea of the effects of the new tariff 
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and false anticipations regarding business improvement. Both 
importers and domestic manufacturers are feeling these excesses, 
tho fortunately relieved somewhat by the increased consumptive 
abilities of the country at large. For domesticmanufacturers the 
situation is anything but satisfactory, as with keener foreign 
competition than ever and new conditions to master their progress 
has been impeded by unexpected difficulties.” 





“IF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT WERE 
REPEALED.” 


EGRO suffrage is again a prominent subject of political dis- 
cussion, owing chiefly to Booker T. Washington's remarks 
on the industrial aspects of the race problem and the efforts of the 
South Carolina constitutional convention to formulate a suffrage 
law which shall materially reduce the colored vote in the State. 
The Richmond Times, in an editorial on the subject, expresses the 
conviction that the only real solution of the negro question lies in 
the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution. If 
that amendment were repealed, it asserts, the Southern States 
would never again hear of the negro question. Its argument is 
as follows: 


“If the Fifteenth Amendment were repealed so that the States 
might make the qualifications for voting what they please, this 
would be done: The State law would allow all white men to vote, 
because, white men having been always freemen, all of them 
may be fairly supposed to have the necessary qualifications for 
voting. But the negro could not possibly have acquired the 
qualifications necessary for voting either while they were in their 
condition of savagery or afterward while they were in their state 
of slavery. Negroes, therefore, should not have been admitted 
to the privilege of voting until and except as the individuals 
qualified themselves for the exercise of the privilege. If the 
Fifteenth Amendment were repealed, therefore, the State law 
would allow all white men to vote and individual negroes as 
those individuals proved that they had reached up to certain 
qualifications for voting that the law would require of them. It 
might require that they should have learned to read, or should 
have acquired a certain amount of property, but it would impose 
conditions which would rescue the State from the peril of the solid 
cohorts of ignorant, brutal negroes, and would, at the same time, 
open to the negroes all the avenues of citizenship as they qualified 
themselves to walk in those avenues. This, of course, is the 
common sense of the case, and this is the condition which that 
blessed principle of local self-rule, which must be at the founda- 
tion of all good and just government, demands as the rule. 

“The best test of what conditions would arise if the Fifteenth 
Amendment were repealed, is to consider what would have hap- 
pened if it had never been enacted. All the suffering and distress 
of the South since the war have arisen from the fact that the 
negroes were voters. If there had been no negro voters, if the 
suffrage had been confined to the white population, there would 
never have been a disturbance of any sort in the South, the people 
would have divided very soon after the war upon the economic 
questions that divided other parts of the country, and the South, 
instead of being the land of constant turmoil and turbulence, 
would have been preeminently the land of conservatism, where 
argument and discussion would have told with greater effect than 
in any part of the Union. Whoever will reflect for a moment 
will be compelled to admit the truth of this. Very well, if that 
would have been our condition with no Fifteenth Amendment 
enacted and put into force, why would not just exactly the same 
condition of things arise now, if that amendment were repealed ? 

“To our mind it is perfectly plain that the South would be 
entirely pacified if that amendment were repealed, and the regu- 
lation and control of the suffrage would be placed, where sound 
principle demands that it should be, in the hands of the States.” 





‘*I UNDERSTAND,” Said the citizen who wanted to know, “ that you stand 
squarely on the platform ?” 

“Certainly,” said the candidate. 

“T wanted to ask you about the plank in reference to bonds.” 

“Bonds? Oh, yes. Lemme see, how did that read, anyhow?’’—7he 
Journal, Indianapolis. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROTEST AGAINST WOM- 
AN-SUFFRAGE. 


MAN-SUFFRAGE Association has been formed by distin- 
guished Massachusetts citizens for the special purpose of 
combating the woman-suffrage movement, which has been gaining 
strength and momentum of late. Under a law passed by the last 
Legislature, all persons qualified to vote for school commission- 
ers, whether male or female, are enabled to vote at the next election 
on the question whether “it is expedient that municipal suffrage 
be granted to women,” and the result of this referendum is to 
guide the next Legislature in settling the question. The woman- 
suffragists have been very active in urging their sympathizers to 
come out in full force, and have secured a strong indorsement 
from the Methodist ministers’ meeting, which has passed resolu- 
tions advising women to register and vute “Yes.” ‘To counteract 
these efforts, the Man-Suffrage Association has issued a strong 
protest against woman-suffrage, which bears the signatures of 
one hundred men prominent in political, professional, business, 
and educational circles. President Eliot and Professor Norton, 
of Harvard, ex-Governors Robinson and Russell, R. H. Dana, 
Francis Peabody, John Fiske, C. F. Adams, and others are 
among the signers. The gist of the protest is contained in the 
following passage : 


“Women, as compared with men, have had but little experience 
in private or trust or corporate business affairs. This is not due 
to our laws, but to other causes. Our city and town governments 
are great public business corporations. So long as the relative 
inexperience of women in business affairs continues, it is not to 
be expected that the combined vote of men and women will give 
as good results as the vote of men alone; and we submit, there- 
fore, that the rights and property of our citizens, female as well 
as male, are now better protected «nd more intelligently cared 
for than they would be if the mass oi voters should be doubled by 
established woman suffrage. 

“We submit that woman suffrage will not promote the happi- 
ness or physical welfare of woman, that it will not tend to her 
social or moral elevation, and that it will not prove a benefit, but 
rather an injury, to the family, which is the basis of the growth 
and prosperity of the State.” 


While the press does not appear to be much impressed by this 
protest, it is claimed that the results of the registration indicate 
total indifference to suffrage on the part of the overwhelming 
majority of the women of Massachusetts. Incomplete returns 
show that only about 26,000 women, out of a total of about 573,- 
ooo possible voters, cared to register with the view of voting 
either way. We append some comments: 


No Argument Worth Considering.—‘It will be remembered 
that Boston, which came to enrol the names of Garrison and 
Phillips among its saints, was, in the early days of the anti- 
slavery agitation, especially zealous for the pro-slavery cause. 
Both of those famous abolitionists narrowly escaped from the 
murderous vengeance of a Boston mob. That city came near 
vying with Alton as the modern Jerusalem that stones the proph- 
ets, and eminent respectability was conservative then as now. 
It requires only a little knowledge of the history of the anti- 
slavery movement, rather than imagination, to see in ‘man- 
suffrage’ the aftermath of that pro-slavery episode in the past of 
Boston. 

“The most remarkable thing about this address is what it does 
notsay. There is really no reason given why the ballot should 
be denied to woman, the signers evidently thinking that the pres- 
tige of their names will serve as a substitute for everything, or 
perhaps it was a stroke of policy to hedge against an argument 
inreply. There is certainly nothing in the address that calls for 
refutation.”— The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


Is This Modern Chivalry ?—‘“If a number of men were to 
organize themselves into an association and put forth a manifesto 
with the avowed intention of preventing an equal number of other 
men, their associates, neighbors, and social equals, from enjoy- 
ing the political rights which they claim for themselves, such a 
proceeding would seem to the majority of reasonable people to 
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reflect little credit upon the persons thus doing. Does the case 
really have a better look when such a manifesto is made for the 
purpose of depriving of equal rights the signers’ wives, mothers, 
and sisters, and of the wives, mothers, and sisters of their neigh- 
bors, instead of individuals of their own sex? 

“Perhaps, however, a public service has been done by this 
‘Man-Suffrage Association.’ It may be a good thing to have the 
public see just how much is meant by the effusive assurances so 
often put forth by men opposed to women’s rights, that they are 
perfectly willing women should have the ballot if they want it. 
Besides, the idea is a fruitful one, capable of wide application. 
It is often a good thing to have selfishness organized, so that it 
may be identified... . 

“There seems to be no easily assignable limit to the number of 
societies that may be organized by men for the purpose of depri- 
ving women of the privileges which they, the men, find too sweet 
to be divided with that other half of the human race which, being 
physically weaker, is helpless, when appeals to man's chivalry 
and sense of justice are made in vain.”— 7he Advertiser, Boston. 


“The old Commonwealth seems to be shaken up, and from now 
to the election the question of woman-suffrage at town elections 
promises to be anengrossing topic. . . . If Massachusetts, which 
now permits women to vote for school directors, should extend 
their right to vote to municipal elections, she would not be the 
pioneer in such extension. The danger is that a small registra- 
tion of women may lead many male voters to oppose the referen- 
dum at the election as being unpopular among the women, and 
municipal suffrage for the latter may be delayed longer than it 
would have been if the referendum had not been voted upon at 
all. Woman-suffrage, limited suffrage, and full suffrage have 
been granted in other States without any official expression of 
feminine views on the subject."— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“The tendency of history to repeat itself is proverbial. We 
publish the appeal of the ‘Man-Suffrage Association’ in full in 
another column as acuriosity. Its signers have pilloried them- 
selves for posterity. It is regarded as discourteous to-day to 
remind President Eliot of Harvard that his father was the only 
member of Congress from Massachusetts who voted for the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. Forty years hence it will be regarded as a cruel 
thing to remind the children of these gentlemen that their fathers 
put their names to a protest against equal rights for women.” — 
The Woman's Journal, Boston. 


“A mere majority against the suffrage proposition would not 
dispose of it; the wishes of a large minority would be entitled to 
consideration. But when the negative result shows that there is 
only one woman in ten in Massachusetts who favors the suffrage 
proposition, there would seem to be no encouragement forcontin- 
uing the agitation and no prospect for success either in Massachu- 
sets or elsewhere.”— 7he World, New York. 


Demand for a Non-Partizan Tariff Commission.—The con- 
vention of the National Association of Paint, Oil, and Varnish 
manufacturers has adopted a resolution calling on Congress to 
create a perpetual non-partizan tariff commission, charged with 
the duty of “adjusting the tariff from time to time,” in accordance 
with the changing conditions of national industry. Such a step, 
according to the resolution, would remove what is essentially a 
great business question “from the domain of partizan politics and 
relegate it to the hands of practical business men.” A number of 
newspapers have warmly indorsed this recommendation. The 
Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.) says that “Congress could do no 
wiser, better, more profitable thing for the whole country than to 
create such a commission.” Zhe New York Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.), however, regards the plan as totally impracticable, 
and its reasons are as follows: “The politicians from whom the 
paint, oil, and varnish manufacturers wish to take the settlement 
of the tariff question care for absolutely nothing except votes; 
they try to do what they think in the country at large, but partic- 
ularly in their own sections of the country, will be popular, and 
especially popular among the practical business men who have a 
good deal of money and can be depended on for large campaign 
contributions. There is not a Republican or a Democratic poli- 
tician in the country who does not try to adjust his program to 
the wishes of the majority of the people, and particularly the 
practical business men who would control every election without 
an effort if they were agreed. Nobody would dare antagonize 
the practical business men if they were all on one side, and every 
professional politician in the country would make haste to get on 
their side, no matter what his attitude on the tariff had been or 
what theirs was. . . . The practical business men are just as 


much divided over the tariff question as the theorists are, who, by 
the way, have practically no influence whatever in the adjustment 
of tariff duties. Every item in every tariff has the approval of 
some business men and the disapproval of others.” 
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GOLD THE IDEAL STANDARD. 


LL thinkers agree that no standard of value is equitable 
which does not permit exact justice between debtor and 
creditor; but whether gold satisfies this requirement is a question 
on which authorities differ widely. Bimetalists and multiple- 
standard advocates contend that gold has been steadily appre- 
ciating, and that therefore creditors have been made to pay more 
than they received when their loans were contracted. Gold 
monometalists, on the other hand, claim that the value of com- 
modities has shrunk in consequence of inventions and improved 
processes, and that, while the debtor is called upon to pay more 
commodities than he received, the value is the same. Prof. John 
B. Clark, of Columbia College, by applying a labor test, en- 
deavors to show (Political Science Quarterly) that the gold 
standard is an ideal one and that no injustice results from making 
the currency conform to it. The principle posited by Professor 
Clark is this: “ As the earnings of labor increase in terms of com- 
modities, the duration of the working-day is shortened.” The 
bearing of this on the standard question is shown in the following 
passages : 


“If a unit of currency conforms to the amount of commodity 
secured by a day of labor, it will be an ideally right one; for it 
will divide equally between debtor and creditor the gains that 
come through industrial progress. Such an ideal dollar, if we 
use the American unit as the test, would buy a continually in- 
creasing amount of general commodities, and it would buy a 
decreasing numbers of fours of labor. If the number of hours 
of labor put into each day were quite normal, the ideal unit of 
currency would, as already stated, command an unvarying frac- 
tion of an average day of labor. If a thousand dollars loaned in 
1800 cost a thousand days of labor, the same amount, as repaid 
in 1850, would cost the same number. Labor that diminishes in 
actual amount, as measured in hours, and that diminishes in sac- 
rifice entailed—this affords a standard of payment by which 
debtor and creditor may share alike in the benefits of progress. 

“It will be labor that increases in power to produce goods. If 
the creditor, in making the loan, gave to the debtor the power to 
get a hundred commodities, representing a hundred hours of 
labor; and if the debtor at the end of fifty years pays to his cred- 
itor money that will buy a hundred and ten similar commodities, 
but was earned by ninety hours of labor: the gains from progress 
are shared in a way that is practically even. The arithmetic of 
the case is simple; but let us make sure of it. The debtor has 
paid more commodities than he received. An excess of positive 
benefit has come to the creditor. The debtor has worked for the 
creditor less than, at the time when the loan was made, the cred- 
iter, or some one controlled by him, worked for the debtor. An 


equivalent gain, as negatively computed, thus comes to the 
debtor.” 


The ideal standard, then, to which the metallic unit of money 
should conform is “a labor day of enlarged power to produce and 
of diminished power to inflict sacrifice,” and the question is 
whether our metallic unit Zas been kept in constant agreement 
with this ideal standard. Professor Clark writes: 


“Has gold, for the last fifty years, had in the world at large a 
fairly uniform power to buy average days of labor? Has the 
average day of labor grown shorter? Has it come to command 
more commodities than it earned at the beginning of the half- 
century? If statistics answer these questions affirmatively, they 
establish the claims of gold asa standard of currency during a 
period of very great disturbance. If lesser disturbances are to 
be expected hereafter, the claims of this metal are to that extent 
greater. It would furnish a poor standard if an ounce of it could 
purchase to-day no more commodities than it could have bought 
fifty years ago. It would bea defective standard if an ounce of 
it to-day paid for as many hours of labor as it paid for in 1845. 
It is the best standard that practically can be had if an ounce of 
it commands, with minor variations, about as many average days 
of labor as it did at the beginning of the period. . . . 

“The evil that can come from the fact that a gold dollar has a 
fixed weight is reduced to very small dimensions. Within any 
but a very long period it conforms closely to the ideal standard. 
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The variations that occur in such a long period are largely coun- 
teracted through adjustments of the rate of interest. An uncor- 
rected remainder of a small variation remains. 

“Opinions will vary as to the degree in which the length of the 
actual working-day differs from that of the theoretical day, which, 
if the foregoing deductions are correct, furnishes an ideal stand- 
ard for money. Views will vary as to the extent to which the 
gold dollar has lost in its power to purchase hours of labor. If 
we think that ideally it ought to lose in its power to buy hours of 
labor as much as it gains in its power to buy commodities, we 
shall unite in thinking that its actual behavior has varied com- 
paratively little from the ideal requirements. In any case it has 
gained where it should have gained—in its power to buy com- 
modities measured in kind; and it has lost where it should have 
lost—in its power to buy average labor, measured by the hour. 


How nearly in quantity the loss offsets the gain is an unsettled 
question.” 





Terrible Cruelty of Lynchers.—A negro charged with rape 
was lynched on October 16 at Braden, Tenn., by a white mob 
of about three hundred men, and according to newspaper reports, 
terrible torture and mutilation preceded the hanging. The 
negro’s ears and fingers were cut off, and for thirty-five minutes 
the torture was continued. Cries of “Burn him” were heard on 
all sides, and the correspondents add that “this fate would have 
been fortunate.” Commenting upon this conduct of the mob, 
The Telegraph, Philadelphia, says: “The particulars of this 
tragedy form a hideous commentary upon the absolute failure of 
American civilization. They reveal in the most alarming manner 
the degrading, blighting, accursed effects of example; the legit- 
imate and ruinous consequences of continued defiance of the prin- 
ciples of law and order. They show the downward plunge which 
humanity always takes when restraint is thrown off and uncurbed 
passion, blind hatred, vengeful fury, is allowed full sway in any 
community, or in the life of an individual. Ten years ago such 
a scene would not have been possible in any part of this land. 
Satan himself could not have recruited two hundred fiends in 
human form capable of making such a shocking exhibition of 
depravity. And yet this incident, as observed, does not stand 
alone. Not only that, but throughout this country at this time 
there is an average of two lynchings aday. . . . What is being 
done to eradicate this monster? To what extent has the educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and Christian effort of the time succeeded 
in solving this depressing problem?” Zhe Nashville Banner 
states that “there is no part of the country where better people 
live than in the immediate vicinity of this fiendish act,” but re- 
gretfully admits that the outside world will refuse to believe this 
statement. It goes on to say: “Acts of that kind must of neces- 
sity lower the moral tone of the community in which they are 
committed. They breed a contempt for the law and are in the 
highest degree demoralizing. No community that desires prog- 
ress and hopes to keep in touch with the advanced civilization 
which marks the close of the present century can afford to tolerate 
any such monstrous acts. Such deeds comport only with the dark 


ages, or with those barbarous people who have not been brought 
under the influences of civilization.” 





The Venezuela Question and the Monroe Doctrine.—The Brit- 
ish Government is reported to have sent a ultimatum to the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, demanding reparation for the arrest, last year, 
of British police officers and setting forth the terms upon which 
Great Britain is willing to determine the boundary dispute with 
Venezuela. It is also stated that Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary, has declared that it is the intention of the Ministry to 
insist on England’s rights to the territory “ within the Schomburgk 
line” and hold it by force if necessary. The United States Gov- 
ernment is said to oppose this policy and to have recommended 
arbitration with regard to the entire territory in dispute. Minis- 
ter Bayard is reported to have explained to Lord Salisbury the 
bearing of the Monroe doctrine on the controversy, but no formal 
statement in reply has yet been made to the United States. The 
American press urges the Government to prevent a repetition of 


“the Corinto incident” and to enforce the Monroe doctrine in 
letter and spirit. 
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BETTER GUIDANCE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
]* no country is public opinion admitted to be so active, vigi- 


lant, and potent as in the United States. All observers 
agree that with us public opinion makes and mars policies, par- 
ties, and issues, and this fact is held to be significant of the high 
degree of development which the system of popular government 
has attained here. But in the opinion of some careful students 
this potency of public opinion is not an unmixed blessing to us, 
first because it breeds political cowardice, and, second, because 
it is itself in a very chaotic condition at present and is prone to 
hinder rather than encourage normal national progress. Thus, 
apropos of the alleged subsidence of the silver agitation which is 
hailed by the anti-silver press as a symptom of “returning san- 
ity,” The New York Journal of Commerce deplores the fickle- 
ness of public opinion which is responsible for the present neglect 
of the grave financial problems that menace our prosperity and 
A short time ago, it says, the nation, fully realizing its 
dangers, was absorbed in the discussion of needed currency re- 
forms; now, because business has revived somewhat and the free- 
coinage movement is waning, public opinion frowns upon all 
attempts to bring the subject of financial reform to the front. 
We quote further from the paper’s editorial : 


credit. 


“The currency issue can not be isolated from the free-coinage 
craze; and it is reasoned that as the recovery of trade and of 
prices is curing that insanity it is best to do nothing that may 
incidentally revive it. From considerations such as these, our 
money-making people, who are always disinclined to trouble 
themselves with perplexing questions, are yielding to the conclu- 
sion that the currency problem must be postponed for future 
treatment. 

“Here we have a revelation of a weakness and a vice in our 
public opinion. The weakness lies in a lack of courage in the 
enforcement of high principles of public policy; the vice consists 
in setting convenience above right and truth. Our one object is 
to make money. We can find no time for strengthening our 
social structure, nor for abrogating effete laws, nor for adapting 
our institutions and methods to the progress of the times, nor for 
purging from our financial and industrial systems rottennesses 
and dangers that imperil the national prosperity and safety. So 
long as ‘trade is good’ all is well and the most urgent reforms 
are left to the ‘theorists’ and enthusiasts, as something beneath 
the aspirations of men of business. When, now and then, there 
comes from the depths an explosion of the results of bad legisla- 
tion, we catch a glimpse of the abnormal forces at work beneath 
the surface, and are seized with the most virtuous resolves to do 
some wholesale reconstruction; but the moment the startling 
phenomena disappear, we again cease to trouble ourselves about 
the things that beget catastrophe. The result of all this is an 
ignorant, weak, and ineffective public opinion; and yet public 
opinion is supposed to be the governing power of the Republic.” 


A more elaborate treatment of the subject of the weakness of 
our public opinion and the need of proper guidance for itis found 
in an article by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, in the 
current number of The American Journal of Sociology. Recog- 
nizing the supreme influence of public opinion in America, Profes- 
sor Jenks starts out by asking and answering these questions: 
“What do we mean by public opinion? How is it constituted? Is 
it a judgment clearly formed after careful study?” Taking the 
silver question as an illustration, Professor Jenks says that neither 
the friends nor the opponents of the free-coinage movement have 
a clearly reasoned opinion. Public opinion on this question is 
mostly madc up of sentiment based on erroneous knowledge of a 
few facts of the situation. He continues: 


“Many of these people, as well as many of their opponents, 
have gained their ideas mostly from the newspapers, or from 
chance talks here and there with men whom they believe, in 
some instances, to be better informed than themselves, but who 
often have used only the same sources of information. Convic- 
tion deepens simply from the repetition of the thought. 

“Then again, we all of us doubtless have our opinions formed 
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from former prejudices, we ourselves unconsciously selecting the 
facts and statements that fit into these former prejudices, and 
thus tend to confirm us in our own beliefs. We approve the 
opinions of the editor of our party organ much more readily than 
those of his opponent, tho the question be an entirely new one. 

“Not a few, probably, of the less well-informed citizens of the 
community, blindly follow what their party newspaper says, and 
these perhaps whose opinions are formed almost wholly at 
second-hand are the ones that hold their opinions most tenaciously 
and are most positive in the promulgation of them. It is quite 
possible that the number of voters who have been Protectionists 
because they were formerly Republicans is greater than the num- 
ber of voters who have become Republicans because they were 
Protectionists. 

“It is probably not too much to say that not twenty-five per 
cent. of our adult voting population have deliberately made up an 
opinion on a public question after anything like a reasonably 
full and fair study of the facts in the case. Public opinion, then, 
seems to be a mixture of sense and nonsense, of sentiment, of 
prejudice, of more or less clearly defined feelings coming from 
influences of various kinds that have been brought to bear upon 
the citizens, these influences perhaps being mostly those of sen- 
timent rather than those acting upon the judgment.” 


To the question who originates the opinions that tend to shape 
public opinion, Professor Jenks finds that no satisfactory answer 
can be given. Our politicians, unlike those of England, follow 
rather than lead public opinion, and the same thing is true of the 
newspapers. Churches, leagues, meetings, lectures do, of course, 
influence public opinion, but not in any systematic way. In re- 
gard to better methods of guiding public opinion, Professor Jenks 
makes two suggestions. One relates to individual effort, and 
what he says is this: 


““Few people who have not made the effort have any clear con- 
ception as to the amount of influence, especially in local matters, 
that one individual may exert by a little judicious talk with a few 
men of influence in different classes in society. Ihave more than 
once seen one man within two days practically change, or formu- 
late, one might better say, the opinion of a large part of a com- 
munity by a dozen conversations with as many different men, 
each representing some special social or business class.” 


The second suggestion embodies the proposition to establish, 


by endowment, a new independent paper. We quote: 


“Probably no greater service could be done to the country by 
any wealthy man or group of men than the liberal endowment of 
a paper with a sum so large that it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether people subscribed or not. A paper with such an 
endowment, in the hands of trustees of integrity, whose aim it 
should be to give the news fairly and fully, to give the basis for 
judgment on all political questions, to give carefully written, 
moderate opinions on both sides, might be more of an educating 
influence in the community, and might have a stronger tendency 
toward elevating the political tone of our country than a dozen 
new universities. ” 


In his closing paragraph, Professor Jenks sums up his argu- 
ment as follows : 


“We see then that in fact at the present day our public opinion 
is not thought, but that it is largely made up of prejudice, of 
sentiment, and is easily led in almost any direction regarding 
matters on which one has not already committed himself by join- 
ing a party or by previous habit. We have seen still further that 
it is perhaps one of the greatest misfortunes of our time and 
country that public opinion is so little a matter of judgment based 
on ripe consideration; and the present condition of affairs makes 
it evident that it is the duty of thoughtful men first to take the 
lead consciously and conscientiously on important questions of 
the day, as best they can; to use their influence in shaping public 
opinion, not by concealment of the facts but by open statement 
of the facts and fair argument so far as possible; and, secondly, 
to use what influence they can exert to promote among the people, 
by the means suggested, as well as by all other means, methods 
of training that will lead our people more and more consciously 
to wish to free themselves from prejudice and to shape their lives 
in public matters more and more by judgment.” 
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STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF MODERN 
SOCIALISM. 


IKE everything else, Socialism is undergoing remarkable 
changes and constantly assuming new forms. The Social- 
ism of to-day differs radically from that of twenty years ago; the 
tenets which were then regarded by leading Socialists as funda- 
mental are discarded by their modern disciples as crude half- 
truths or downright fallacies. Attention to this interesting 
development of Socialism is drawn by Mr. W. H. Mallock, the 
acute English essayist, in a review of the new “Handbook of 
Socialism” of Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, the editor of 7ze Dawn, which 
has recently been published in London. Praising the book as 
instructive and trustworthy, Mr. Mallock (74e Saturday Review, 
August 3) proceeds to point out the essential differences between 
the old and the new Socialism as disclosed by Mr. Bliss’s histori- 
cal survey. Concurring in the view that the advent of “scientific 
Socialism” as distinguished from mere utopian speculation and 
sentimentality dates from the time of Karl Marx, Mr. Mallock 
writes : 


“The main teachings of Marx are twoin number. One is that 
every great economic change has been, is, and must be, a gradual 
historic growth, and not the result of any single violent act, per- 
formed with the intention of bringing such achangeabout. The 
other is that wealth, in the modern world, consists in, and is 
measured by, the exchange value of the goods comprising it; that 
goods exchange or, in other words, possess value in proportion to 
the amount of average labor embodied in them; and that this 
average labor—or, what is the same thing, the average laborer— 
is the sole source and creator of all wealth. Now during the first 
twenty years that followed the death of Marx, it was the latter of 
these two doctrines by which he was chiefly known, and indeed 
the sole doctrine by means of which he had any general influence. 
It was a doctrine, indeed, which instantly lent itself to the pur- 
pose of the popular propagandist. ‘AIl wealth is due to labor; 
therefore to the laborer all wealth is due.’ Translated thus, it 
became the socialistic war-cry, and was placed in the forefront 
of every revolutionary manifesto. But now times have changed, 
or at all events are quickly changing; and the position occupied 
by the two Marxian doctrines is being reversed. The more 
thoughtful Socialists are, as Mr. Bliss bears witness, at last com- 
ing to see how incomplete and untenable is that theory of value 
which Marx elaborated so ingeniously: and thrusting this into 
the background, they are bringing into the place of honor the 
other doctrine which certainly deserves it much better, and which 
contains an element of profound and valuable truth—the doctrine 
as to the gradual nature of all great economic change. Marx, in 
fact, is coming to be represented as the father of scientific 
Socialism, not because he supplied a fulcrum for the socialistic 
lever by proving labor to be the sole source of value, but because, 
as Socialists are now fond of saying, he raised the theory of Social- 
ism from the revolutionary stage to the evolutionary.” 


This change, says Mr. Mallock, is in the right direction, for it 
makes Socialism less inconsistent with the facts, but while it has 
strengthened Socialism in one direction, it has fatally weakened 
itin another. To prove this assertion, Mr. Mallock continues as 
follows : 


“ Abandoning, as we have seen, the doctrine that all men who 
work the same number of hours are equally efficacious as wealth- 
producers, Socialism, Mr. Bliss tells us, now frankly admits the 
dictum of science to be ‘that men, in fact, are not born equal. 
Some men,’ he continues [even if all the land were nationalized, 
and rented from the State], ‘would make better use of the soil, 
and accumulate wealth. ... They would multiply capital.’ 
Now these exceptional wealth-producers, according to our con- 


_temporary Socialists, are still to go on producing an exceptional 


amount of wealth; but it is to be taken from them and merged in 
the common fund. Nor, says Mr. Bliss, is this inequitable. 
Socialists, he tells us, justify it on strictly scientific grounds. It 
is right, they argue, to take from a man the capital which he other- 
wise would accumulate, because, in the words of Mr. Edward 
Bellamy, ‘nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out of the thousand 
of every man’s produce are the result of his social inheritance and 
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environment ;’ and thus, in the case even of the most obviously 
exceptional man, ‘it is impossible to say what man produces any 
given portion of capital.’ It may strike the reader as a curious 
kind of ethical argument that because it is impossible to tell ex- 
actly how much a man has produced, it is right to treat him as 
tho he had produced nothing; but Mr. Bliss and his Socialists 
provide us out of their own mouths with a far more fatal exposure 
than this of théemptiness of such teaching. Mr. Bliss admits that 
if wealth is to be practically equalized by taking away from ‘the 
best men’ the capital which they now accumulate, the question 
how to induce such men still to exert themselves as formerly con- 
stitutes a real difficulty ; but Socialism, he says, hassolvedit. It 
would secure the energies of these men-—these men who are ca- 
pable of making a better use of the soil,’ and of accumulating 
wealth’—not by giving them an exceptional share of that wealth, 
‘but by giving them (a far more effectual motive) higher honor. ’ 
Now, if honor be really a far more effectual motive than wealth, 
it can only be so because men are more covetous of possessing it ; 
and the manner of its distribution will be even more keenly criti- 
cized. But if it be unjust to reward the best men by giving them 
exceptional wealth, because it is impossible to form any estimate 
of how much has been produced by them, to pay them by excep- 
tional honor will be more unjust still. It will, in fact, be impos- 
sible to pay exceptional honor to anybody. The pointed recog- 
nition, however, by contemporary Socialists that the exceptional 
productivity of the best men must, as a fact, be stimulated by an 
exceptional reward of some kind, and that kind the most valuable 
kind conceivable, at once disposes of the doctrine that is impossi- 
ble to discover who ‘the best men’—that is to say, the most pro- 
ductive men—are. It constitutes, indeed, the most emphatic 
assertion of the very truth which they affect to deny—namely, 
that exceptional men produce an amount of wealth the exceptional 
magnitude of which is quite sufficiently ascertainable to justify 
their being paid for producing it with a corresponding proportion 
of the very highest reward which society has to offer. . . . The 
moment the Socialists admit it to be ‘the dictum of science’ that 
‘men, in fact, are not born equal,’ and that the productive powers 
of the few are far greater than those of the many, they have 
admitted into their own camp the agent of their own overthrow. 
The fatal horse has been dragged within the walls of Troy.” 


Yet another fatal admission, according to Mr. Mallock, is made 
by modern Socialists. They concede, he says, that the able mi- 
nority can not be coerced into working for honor and the common 
welfare, but must be induced to do’so by moral influences. But in 
that case, so long as the minority remains unconverted, social 
reorganization seems to Mr. Mallock utterly impossible. To quote 
again : 


“If, therefore, the present system of production is to be meta- 
morphosed as the Socialists desire, this change can be accom- 
plished only by the consent of the two parties. Theconsent, and 
not the consent only, but the enthusiastic consent, of the minority 
is just as essential to it as the aspirations and the enthusiasm of 
the majority. The men who produce much must be as eager to 
part with their products and accept honor in return, as the men 
who produce little are to do the precise contrary—to give the 
honor, and in return appropriate the products. But the Socialists 
altogether neglect this vital consideration. . . . Of the necessary 
partners, then, to the great socialistic change one remains en- 
tirely unconverted; and unless it is converted, the other may 
perhaps ruin society, but it can never be really taking a single 
step toward its reorganization.” 





‘“*YOu’VE been to Norway!’? somebody asked a friend. ‘What is the 
Gothenburg system like?” 

“Oh,” said the tourist, ‘as far as I can remember, it’s something in this 
way: you order whisky as hot water, and they put it down in the bill as 
sugar.’”’—Home Journal, Boston. 


‘*“ WOMAN isto be congratulated that she has lifted herself from acondition 
of oppression to one of mere depression. Her next step upward may be in 
the direction of repression,” says 7he Buffalo Courier, and we merely desire 
to say in addition that the new woman has already reached the limit in 
expression.— Post-Express, Rochester. 


THE chilling breeze now pipes its lays 
And dusty streets it wipes, 
The politician dust must raise 
That he may lay his pipes. 
—The News, Albany. 
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INEQUALITY AND FAVORITISM IN REAL- 
ESTATE TAXATION. 


STRIKING memorial on the subject of real-estate valuation 
and assessment in New York has been presented to Mayor 
Strong by a committee of the Manhattan Single Tax Club. It 
calls attention to alleged violations of the plain provisions of the 
law requiring that ‘all real and personal estate shall be estimated 
by the assessors at a sum for which such property under ordinary 
circumstances would sell,” and suggests the adoption of certain 
reforms. The memorial charges that the assessors have been 
guilty of “systematic discrimination in favor of political favor- 
ites,” and that the richest estates are assessed at an absurdly low 
figure. While the officials claim that the real property in New 
York is assessed at an average of about 65 per cent. of its actual 
value, the investigation of the club is said to show that the real 
average is only 49 per cent., and that some of the property is 
assessed as low as g percent. Annexed to the memorial is the 
following “list of favored tax-payers :” 


False 
Fair Taxable Value 
Favored Taxpayers. Property. Value. on City 
Books. 
THE ASTORS.....2,748 lots in 23d and 24th Wards...... $6,870,000 $1,002,316 
W. W. ASTOR..... 292.13 lots on Harlem River and 
SS POCRTINT COIs k dc oud spessesccesce 1,460,650 95,000 
J. D. CRIMMINS...Madison Ave., 58th and soth Streets. 1,375,000 356,000 
S. OTTENBERG...2d Ave. and 22d Street ............... 300,000 100,000 
S. OTTENBERG.. ed Ave. and igth 0 ee 300,000 100,000 
AARON WISE..... 2d Ave. and a1st Street......... ee 65,000 30,000 
M. REISCHMAN ..2d Ave. and arst Street............... 180,000 60,000 
BOM mee Se 6 502000 7th Ave. & 125th St., Hotel Winthrop. 425,000 175,000 
SCHUBERT....... RGR, DEMIS COCO 0.65 voc cous csestccces 700,000 190,200 
GEORGE EHRET.8th Ave. and 125th Street ........... 650,000 215,000 
JOHN J. QUINN ..124th St., bet. 7thand 8th Avenues... 150,000 40,000 
MILLIONAIRES’ 
CHIU o5s00. 500. sth Ave. and 6oth Street........ .  24000,000 550,000 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.Plaza Hotel, soth St. and sth Ave.... 2,500,000 —1, 100,000 
THOS. CRIMMINS..2d Ave., bet. 6oth and 61st Street... 75,000 81,500 


The memorial also charges that improved property is assessed 
at ahigher percentage than unimproved property, thus “encoura- 
ging holding of land out of use and arresting the growth of the 
city.” The following are the recommendations made in the 
memorial : 


“The remedy which we propose is the honest enforcement of 
the law by the Tax Commissioners, and the publication by street 
and lot and house numbers of the assessments, showing the holder 
of the title rather than the payer of the tax. This should be 
published in the City Record, as the registry lists are now pub- 
lished, except that each supplement should cover award, and a 
copy be given to each tax-payer with his bill, so that he can com- 
pare his assessment with those of his neighbors. The land and 
the improvements should be placed in separate columns, as is 
done in Massachusetts and many other States, and a separate 
statement, showing the amounts received from rents and taxes 
on docks and the return from franchises, should be properly 
itemized.” F 


Commenting on this memorial, 7e lVor/d says: 


“That favoritism and unlawful discrimination have become 
features of the tax-collecting methods in this city the facts and 
figures presented in our news columns to-day conclusively prove. 
It is for Mayor Strong carefully to consider the remedy suggested 
by those who bring this complaint, and to put into practise if it 
seems to him to be necessary under existing conditions. But 
whether or not he acts upon the plan suggested, one grave duty 
devolves upon him that admits of noquestioning. Heshould see 
to it that the Tax Commissioners enforce the law equally in the 
case of all citizens without discrimination for or against any.” 


The Press thinks that the root of taxation abuses is found in 
Tammany rule. It says: 


“There has been no class-favoritism of the rich, as the single 
taxers in their ingenuousness, or their fanaticism, suppose. 
Every real undervaluation which they have discovered represents, 
they may be sure, an individual misuse of the taxing power for 
some definite political purpose.” 
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Secretary Carlisle’s Currency Address.--In his recent ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Reform Club, Secretary Carlisle 
reviewed the financial situation and reiterated the views which he 
advanced last year in his report to the President. He declared 
that all danger from the silver movement had passed by and that 
the country was now confronted with the problem of retiring the 
greenbacks. After the experience of the last three years, he 
said, it seems almost incredible that the proposal to cancel the 
greenbacks should encounter any serious proposition. The Gov 

ernment should withdraw altogether from the banking business, 
since it is not properly equipped for it. Referring to the argu- 
ment that the greenbacks bear no interest, the Secretary asserted 
that, on the contrary, they have proved the most expensive form 
of currency, it having been necessary to issue interest-bearing 
bonds to the amount of $257,915, 700 for the sole purpose of main- 
taining afund for their redemption on presentation. Mr. Carlisle 
admitted that there is room for wide differences of opinion as to 
the character of the substitute for the greenbacks and the manner 
in which their retirement shall be accomplished. The Secretary's 
address has been widely commented on, but few new points have 
been brought out. Zhe New York Tribune accused Mr. Carlisle 
of “sloppy use of language,” and denies that the Government is at 
all engaged in the banking business. It says: “The plain truth 
is that the Government is not in the banking business at all. It 
never lends money, has no authority or power to lend, and never 
receives money on deposit for the purpose of being loaned. It 
issues notes only for its debts, and that every individual or firm, 
whether engaged in manufacturing, trading, or any other occupa- 
tion, can do at any time without engaging in the banking busi- 
ness in any sense whatever.” Te Wor/d, of the same city, 
characterizes this as ignorant criticism, and replies: “It is true 
that the Government does not engage in that departinent of bank- 
ing, but it does engage in the business of a bank of issue, which 
is the more dangerous part of banking if it is not conducted upon 
a sound and secure basis, as in this case it is not.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


‘*IT SEE,”’ said Mr. Jones, ‘‘that a London paper suggests inoculating Brit- 
ish peers when they are young with Anti-Falling-in-Love-with-American- 
Heiresses virus as a measure of protection to home beauty.” P 

*“Wouldn’t it do just as well,” inquired Mrs. Jones, “to inoculate the 
British girls with the gold-cure ?”’— Recorder, New York 

‘*T hear a good deal about double taxation,” said the stranger. ‘ May I 
ask what it is?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the promoter. ‘We callitdouble taxation when we 
have to pay both the city and the aldermen for a franchise.”’—7he Fost, 
Chicago. 

A MAINE story-writer is preparing a story the plot of which centers 
around the contraband liquor trade. It need not be a work of fiction.—7he 
Transcript, Boston. 


OHIO’S mills are busier than ever on iron forexport. It’s easier for thou- 
sands of tons to cross the ocean than for McKinley to get over the simple 
fact.— The Times, Philadelphia. 


THERE is strong reason to suspect the presence of a high grade of finely 
tempered cutlery in the sleeves of some of the eminent Eastern political 
bosses.— The Record, Chicago. 


THE result of the Indianapolis election rather knocks out the theory that 
the Republicans can elect “a yaller dog’’ this year.—7he Jeurnal, Kansas 
City. 


THE story of New York politics, with its ‘‘Garus” and “ Goo-goos.” 
sounds like a portion of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” —7he Traveler, Boston. 


SECRETARY OLNEY seems to have sent Prime Minister Canovas a photo- 
graph of Cleveland’s vigor- 
ous foreign policy propped 
up in bed.— 7he Tribune, De- 
trovt. 


WARNER MILLER got on 
his own plank, and he didn’t 
find it crowded.— 7he Obser- 
ver, Utica. 


WHEN Chicago politicians 
decide to help a friend, they 
have him indicted and then 
run him for alderman.—7he 
News. Galveston. 


“How did Grassgrow do 
with his book on ‘Success on 
Farming?’” 

“Splendidly. The book  syo/ Survivor : “1 must escape, as I have a 
paid for all he lost on the great victory to report for Spain.”’ 
farm.’’—/Judge, New York. —The Tribune, Detroit. 





DUTY OF THE SPANISH SOLDIER. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


RELICS OF DON QUIXOTE. 


S° real is the fictitious character of Don Quixote that not a 
few travelers in Spain have delighted in tracing the various 
courses of his alleged adventures and in gathering curios repre- 


sentative of his romantic day. Such enthusiasts will welcome an 


article in Zemfle Bar for October, by Messrs. C. Boyne Luff- 
mann and L. M. Lane, on “The Sources of Don Quixote,” in 
which the real personages from which Cervantes drew his charac- 
ters are located and identified, and wherein we are conducted, 
following the course of the story, to a realistic view of many 
scenes familiar to memory from description. We are first shown 
the spot where the writing of “Don Quixote” was begun: 


“The village of Argamasilla de Alba is situated on the extreme 
southeast corner of New Castile, close to the source of the * weep- 
ing Guadiana.’ Viewed from the plain of La Mancha, its aspect 
is dull and unsightly, being composed of mean-looking houses 
built around a dreary plaza, shaded by a few fine English elms— 
the only objects that lend a touch of poetry to the scene. 

“It was to this insignificant spot that Cervantes was sent as 
tax-collector, or tithe proctor, to the Priory of St. John. The 
mayor, incensed by his importunities, charged him with the em- 
bezzlement of the moneys collected, and it was on this count, 
now believed to be groundless, that Cervantes was cast into 
prison. This prison still stands in the ‘Calle,’ bearing his name. 
Part of the original door, well protected with iron plates, is likely 
to endure for many a year, but the rest of the building is fast fall- 
ing into decay. 

“It is sad that no effort should be made to preserve this inter- 
esting monument, to which we owe the creation of a work of im- 
mortal genius: for had Miguel Cervantes not been cast into 
prison by an eccentric mayor, the story of ‘Don Quixote,’ in 
whose pages throbs the national life of Spain, would never have 
seen the light. 

“The book was in a great measure the outcome of circum- 
stance. During his imprisonment, Cervantes’s imagination was 
left to feed upon the personalities around him—the mayor and 
other village notables. These living personages became the 
types of his fictitious characters, known to all students of litera- 
ture under the names of Don Quixote, Sancho Panza, Dulcinea, 
Master Nicholas, the Licentiate, the Bachelor, and many others. 
Here, in his gloomy cellar-prison, Cervantes conceived his won- 
drous story, and here he actually wrote the first two chapters, 
which were thrown by his jailers to those who waited below.” 


The barber of whom Don Quixote said to his squire, ‘There 
comes one toward me who carries on his head Mambrino’s 
helmet, concerning which I swore an oath,” has left his tvpe, who 
may still be seen, ‘carrying on his head a basin, to save his hat,” 
and who is here sketched : 


"The traveling barber still exists in Spain; the warmth of the 
climate and an evident distaste for his hirsute adornments makes 
el barbero a necessity in any Spanish house. He can be seen on 
the footpaths of country Spain, trudging along under a little load 
of brass pots, bowls, and basins, not forgetting a tiny oil-stove, 
which enables him to supply customers with a warm shave. He 
also carries lancets for bleeding, and he never fails to assure 
every man he meets that his personal appearance would be won- 
derfully improved by the barber's art.” 


Following the Don in his journey to interview Merlin in the 
Cueva of Montesinos, we are brought to the village of Rudiera, 
whose inn was the scene of so many of the knight’s adventures, 
and concerning which we quote : 


“Altho now the sleepiest of ‘Sleepy Hollows,’ it displays abun- 
dant traces of former activities. The foundations of old build- 
ings, silk and powder mills, extend over acres of ground, and 
numberless rude wheels and other primitive contrivances, ranged 
at the foot of the Cascade of Lunamontes, show that its waters 
were formerly turned to practical uses. All these ruins are now 
beautifully softened by a vegetable growth springing from every 
nook and crevice. A squarely built house, dignified by the name 
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of ‘palace,’ which dominates the little village, was built for a 
military official, who, some four hundred years ago, directed 
the gunpowder manufactory. The inn which furnished Don 
Quixote with so much entertainment is an old-fashioned building 
to which three centuries have brought little change. The stone 
seat outside the door, on which Don Quixote sat, musing over the 
adventure of the ‘braying alderman,’ is still a substantial fact, 
and the image of the man ‘clad from head to foot in chamois 
skin’ (who announced the arrival of the ‘divining ape’) may still 
be seen in the shape of a goatherd from the mountains.” 





MANAGERS TO BLAME FOR POOR PLAYS. 


HICH of the trio is really to blame for the prevalence of 
trashy plays—the actor, the manager, or the public? Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Mr. John Malone, himself an actor for 
more than fifteen years, the manager is chiefly to blame—the 
latter-day autocratic and speculating ‘‘manager” who has been 
developed from the old-time “agent,” who was the servant of the 
actors and the public; and this same speculating manager is said 
to have come into existence through the abolishment of the 
“stock” company and the introduction of the t aveling “star.” 
To what extent the wily and unscrupulous manager has basely 
affected the drama, we are informed by Mr. Malone, in the Octo- 
ber Forum, as follows: 


“The United States is a broad and busy country, and it is well 
supplied with excellent journals. As is natural and unavoidable, 
these generally take their tone in treating dramatic affairs from 
those of the metropolis. What is said and done in New York 
about plays and actors is published all over the Union as quickly 
as the wire and the press can spread the news. Consequently 
the theatrical business of the entire country is managed from 
New York. ‘That is why actors, managers, and the minor per- 
sonages of stage life flock to New York. That is why for many 
years past it has been possible for the wily speculator in rotten 
dramatic lumber to set up a flimsy stage structure, held together 
only by the adhesive qualities of paint and printer’s ink, and— 
by keeping a New York theatre open and empty for its exhibition 
for a stated term of weeks at the expense of three or four thou- 
sand dollars a week, and by a continual pestering of the good- 
natured journalist—to obtain a sufficient amount of notice of his 
‘great New York success!’ to enable him to travel through the 
country with his ‘show,’ and gather a rich harvest from those 
who are eager to see what sort of plays please the people of the 
great city. Of course the ‘show’ soon falls to pieces from the 
weight of its own worthlessness, and the seeds of general con- 
tempt for New York’s good taste in theatrical matters are sown 
broadcast. But no matter. The enterprising speculator, now 
well in funds, returns to New York and is soon upon the full tide 
of another like venture. Year after year this sort of thing goes 
on. But the people of the East, South, and West are becoming 
wise and weary. The ‘business’ is not so good now as it once 
was in those often-deluded sections. One of the roots of our 
theatrical troubles upon which the ax should fall quickly and 
sharply is this abuse of the press courtesy—first extended in good 
nature toward the struggling artist, but now demanded as a right 
by the brass-bound ‘show- boomer. *” 


Mr. Malone says that so successful was the duping of the “jay” 
public outside of New York carried on that it began to be believed 
that the same result could be effected without the employment of 
experienced actors; that so eagerly did the general public crowd 
to see any new play, that the “manager” who controlled its per- 
formance concluded that it was no longer necessary to keep an 
extensive company of players, and that now the places once filled 
with men and women who had spent the best years of their lives 
in the study and practise of their calling are often given to tyros 
who know no more of acting than can be gathered from the ill- 
tempered directions of a so-called stage-manager, who for a few 
weeks directs confused and incomprehensible rehearsals of the 
so-called “play.” To quote further: 


“Those who have taken from the actor the right to control the 
destinies of the theater will find the task too great for their little 
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wits. Their point of view is too small. They see and hear the 
public only through the archway of their box-office window, while 
the actor steps out face to face and voice to voice with his public, 
beneath the broad sweep of the proscenium. Managers boast of 
their great astuteness. ‘To what a condition have they brought 
the American stage! They have striven for and worn the honors 
of leadership, yet they can not shelter themselves from the odium 
of the result by throwing the whole burden of blame upon a long- 
suffering and patient public with the hackneyed asburdity—* We 
gave the public what it wanted.’ Their case is being considered 
in the jury-room of good citizens, and there will be no appeal 
from the verdict when once it is rendered.” 


NOVELS, GOOD AND BAD. 


“T° HERE are, according to Vernon Lee, two great categories 

into which all novelists may be divided—the synthetic and 
the analytic, those who feel and those who reason. Just as he 
belongs to one category or the other, the novelist will make that 
difficult choice about points of view. ‘The synthetic novelist, the 
one who does not study his personages, but lives them, is able to 
shift the point of view with incredible frequency and rapidity, 
like Tolstoi, who really is each of his principal persons, turn 
about, so much so that at first one might almost think there was 
no point of view at all. The analytic novelist, on the contrary, 
the novelist who does not live his personages, but studies them, 
will be able to see his personages only from his own point of 
view, telling one what they are, or what he imagines they are, 
not what they feel inside themselves, and, at most, putting him- 
self at the point of view of one personage or two, all the rest 
being given from the novelist’s point of view, as in the case of 
George Eliot, Balzac, Flaubert, and Zola, whose characters are 
not so much living and suffering and changing creatures as illus- 
trations of theories of life in general, or of the life of certain 
classes and temperaments. Thus reasoning, the writer, who 
continues her paper on “Literary Construction,” in 7he Bookman 
(October), from the first part of which we have already quoted 
in these columns, goes on to say: 


“It is often said that there are many more wrong ways of doing 
a thing than right ones. I do not think this applies to the novel, 
or perhaps to any work of art. There are a great number of pos- 
sible sorts of excellent novels, all very different from one another, 
and appealing to different classes of minds. There is the purely 
human novel of Thackeray, and particularly of Toistoi—human 
and absolutely living; and the analytic and autobiographical 
novel of George Eliot, born, as regards its construction, of the 
memoir. There is the analytic, sociological novel of Balzac, 
studying the modes of life of whole classes of people. There is 
the novel of Zola, apparently aiming at the same thing as that of 
Balzac, but in reality, and for all its realistic program, using the 
human crowd, the great social and commercial mechanisms in- 
vented by mankind—the shop, the mine, the bourgeois house, the 
Stock Exchange—as so much matter for passionate lyrism, just 
as Victor Hugo had used the sea and the cathedral. There is the 
decorative novel—the fantastic idyl of rural life or of distant 
‘ands—of Hardy and Loti; and many more sorts. There is an 
immense variety in good work; it appeals to so many sides of the 
many-sided human creature, since it always, inasmuch as it is 
sood, appeals successfully. In bad work there is no such variety. 
In fact, the more one looks at it the more one is struck at its 
family resemblance, and the small number of headings under 
which it can be cataloged. In examining it, one finds, however 
superficially veiled, everlastingly the same old, old faults—ineffi- 
cacious use of words, scattered, illogical composition, lack of 
adaptation of form or thought; in other words, bad construction, 
waste, wear and tear of the reader's attention, incapacity of 
manipulating his mind, the craft of writing absent or insufficient. 
But that is not all. In this exceedingly monotonous thing, poor 
work (as monotonous as good work is rich and many-sided), we 
find another fatal element of sameness: lack of the particular 
emotional sensitiveness which, as visual sensitiveness, makes the 
painter, makes the writer.” 
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RUSKIN AS MASTER OF PROSE. 


HE most zealove admirer of Ruskin’s prose style could ask 
for it no more fervid and exalting praise than that bestowed 
by Prof. Frederic Harrison in 7he Nineteenth Century for Octo- 
ber. While Professor Harrison is sure that the world has long 
been of one mind as to the beauty of Ruskin’s writing, he thinks 
that full justice has not been rendered to Ruskin’s “consummate 
mastery over our English tongue.” He holds that in “certain 
qualities” and in “some rarer passages” Ruskin not only sur- 
passes every contemporary writer of prose, but “calls out of our 
glorious English tongue notes more strangely beautiful and in- 
spiring than any ever yet issued from that instrument.” “No 
writer of prose before or since,” he avers, “has ever rolled forth 
such mighty fantasies or reached such pathetic melodies in 
words.” After dwelling upon the beauty and profundity of a 
certain one of Ruskin's “typical descants,” Professor Harrison 
remarks : 


“Milton began, and once or twice completed, such a resounding 
voluntary on his gloriousorgan, But neither Milton, nor Browne, 
nor Jeremy Taylor, was yet quite master of the mighty instru- 
ment. Ruskin, who comes after two centuries of further and 
continuous progress in this art, is master of the subtle instrument 
of prose. And tho it be true that too often, in wanton defiance 
of calm judgment, he will fling to the winds his self-control, he 
has achieved in this rare and perilous art some amazing triumphs 
of mastery over language, such as the whole history of our litera- 
ture can not match.” 


Professor Harrison asks if it is indeed beyond hope that our 
generation should at last do entire justice to “our brightest living 
vee 


genius,” “the most inspiring soul still extant among us,” while he 


may yet be seen and heard in the flesh. We quote afew passages : 


“It can not be denied that Ruskin, especially in his earlier 
works, is too often obtrusively luscious, that his images are often 
lyrical, set in too profuse and gorgeous a mosaic. Beitso. But 
he is always perfectly, transparently clear, absolutely free from 
affected euphuism, never laboriously ‘precious,’ never grotesque, 
never eccentric. His besetting sins as a master of speech may be 
summed up in his passion for profuse imagery, and delight in an 
almost audible melody of words. But how different is this from 
the laborious affectation of what is justly condemned as the 
‘poetic prose’ of a writer who tries to be fine, seeking to perform 
feats of composition, who flogs himself into a bastard sort of 
poetry, not because he enjoys it, but to impose upon an ignorant 
reader! This Ruskin never does. When he bursts the bounds 
of fine taste, and pelts us with perfumed flowers till we almost 
faint under their odor and their blaze of color, it is because he is 
himself intoxicated with the joy of his blossoming thoughts, and 
would force some of his divine afflatus into our soul. The 
priestess of the Delphic god never spoke without inspiration, and 
then did not use the flat speech of daily life. Would that none 
ever spoke in books until they felt the god working in their 
heart. ... 

“If, then, John Ruskin be not in actual achievement the great- 
est master who ever wrote in English prose, it is only because he 
refused to chasten his passion and his imagination until the 
prime of life was past. A graceful poet andagreat moralist said : 

‘Prune thou thy words; the thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and throng: — 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong.’ 
This lesson Ruskin never learned until he was growing gray, and 
even now he only observes it so long as the spirit moves him, or 
rather, does not move him too keenly. He has rarely suffered 
his thoughts to condense within his soul. Far from controlling 
them, he has spurred and lashed them into fury, so that they 
swell and throng over him and his readers, too often changing 
into satiety and impotence. Every other faculty of a great mas- 
ter of speech, except reserve, husbanding of resources, and pa- 
tience, he possesses in measure most abundant—lucidity, purity, 
brilliance, elasticity, wit, fire, passion, imagination, majesty, 
with a mastery over all the melody of cadence that has no rival 
in the whole range of English literature.” 
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DECENTRALIZATION IN LITERATURE. 


IME was when a writer who wished to play any considerable 
part in his country’s literature gravitated naturally to its 
capital. The English boy thirsting for literary honors went to 
London, while in France all prominent writers were found to 
merge themselves in Paris. Hence resulted a certain unity and 
solidarity in national letters. All this is now at a discount; lit- 
erature seems engaged in a wild chase after whatever is new and 
strange. The farther away from his fellows the writer can get, 
the better. The more foreign and queer his local color is, the 
more highly it is appreciated, and the more out-of-the-way his 
birthplace is, the more he is lauded. Literature is becoming 
decentralized. Whether this is a good or bad thing is a question 
worthy of debate. Probably it partakes of both. The question 
is discussed thoughtfully, with special relation to France, by 
Georges Rodenbach, in an article in Le Figaro, September 16, 
bearing the title that we have placed at the head of this. After 
noting that every French writer is now provincial rather than 
national, he instances the formation of countless Parisian clubs, 
where the writers of Normandy, of Auvergne, or of Dauphiné 
get together and dine once a year, somewhat as do our “Sons of 
Ohio,” our “New England Society,” etc. Over the Breton club 
Renan once presided. Says M. Rodenbach : 


“He [Renan] said with his usual spirit of good-fellowship, 
‘Thanks to you, I am a Breton once a year.’ 

“Renan was mistaken. He was a Breton every day in the year 
and every year of his life, happily for him and forus. Whata 
thing it is to belong to a province, or even a city of striking char- 
acter, of high relief, of ancient and intact traditions! One be- 
comes its literary equivalent. He makes his work in its image 
and in its semblance. Each book will have the color of its atmo- 
sphere, the music of its bells, the visage of its race. Is this not 
the case especially with Renan, whose art has the severe and 
monotonous features of his native /amdes [marshy plains]? It 
is mystical even when it denies; that is to say, it is still 
Breton. 

“The example is typical. Ah, yes, let every one belong to his 
own province. The decentralizers are right, at least from a lit- 
erary point of view. There lies the renascent secret of original- 
ity. I imagine that writers born in Paris do not see so much of 
life. They see only so much of it as may be seen of the sky be- 
tween the high fagades. And so they make their books less after 
life than after the libraries. 

“This is the means for getting originality into books, and they 
will be the more original as the race itself has remained more 
unpolluted, personal, sheltered against the influence of centrali- 
zation and cosmopolitism. 

“So the whole history of French literature can be explained and 
classified by provinces. From one end to the other the theory of 
Taine regarding the influence of environment is justified. Each 
writer seems a product of his own corner of the earth. 

““Examples may be multiplied to give support to decentralizion, 
since without knowing it, in wishing to keep the flavor of provin- 
cialism they are working for French literature, whose fecundity 
results doubtless from the infinite variety of France itself, offer- 
ing all sorts of landscapes—mountains, plains, lakes, valleys—all 
elements, all customs, all the shades of atmosphere and intellect. 

“The decentralizers are right, then, from a literary point of 
view. But they are wrong, too. If we must protect and glorify 
the province we must, on the other hand, love Paris. From the 
province come the most precious seeds; at Paris they grow into 
brilliant flowers. . . 

‘Let the most radical of the decentralizers go carefully in this 
matter. They will give us a group of Muses for every depart- 
ment. We know only too well what provincial Academies are 
worth. . . . How they strut about in useless vanity ; their shad- 
ows swelling before them. Was there ever a single illustrious 
artist outside of Paris? .. . 

‘Here, then, is the influence and the secret of Paris; it is only 
necessary to set it at work. That will suffice to render legitimate 
its enormous literary centralization, but it is also necessary, be- 
cause it constitutes the climate essential for pushing literary work 
to its most intense state of cultivation. There is an indefinite 
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something in the air of a great capital that passes through the 
windows as one works, and gilds the page like a beautiful fruit. 
It is a fever, a nervous electricity, a leaven that ferments and 
warms the brain into activity, causing to germinate there the seed 
that the province has sown. 

‘“‘So Paris and the province are both necessary from the literary 
point of view. The decentralizers here are right, and the cen. 
tralizers too—that is to say, we must love our province like a 
mother, but Paris must be our bride.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


TOM MOORE CALLED BACK. 


EMARKING upon the fact that Mr. Stead has devoted one 
of the numbers of his “Masterpiece Library” to Tom 
Moore, 7he Spectator says that this is a sign that Moore still 
holds the field as a poet, and still has among the greater public 
something like the fame which he had in his lifetime. Among 
the cultivated class, says the writer, Moore is clearly quite out of 
date and quite old-fashioned. No up-to-date publisher would 
dream of bringing out an ¢dztion de luxe of Moore, or of giving 
us a selection from his poems on hand-made paper; and the 
young gentlemen of literary light and leading who come up from 
the universities full of schemes for making studies, critical esti- 
mates, and appreciations of great poets, never think of begin- 
ning with Moore. Moore may still be a poet for the million, but 
“the better vulgar” of literature have given their verdict against 
his poems. 
So saying, the writer asks: “Which is the true verdict?” He 
then proceeds : 


“Is Moore a poet, or merely a banjo-man the false gallop of 
whose verses ‘ produces nausea,’ as the doctors sometimes say of 
their own prescriptions? In our opinion the million has judged, 
as it generally does, rightly, but for the wrong reasons. Moore 
was a poet; but those who think and proclaim him one generally 
give their decision on totally inadequate grounds. They praise 
his worst poems, and call poetry that in his work which least 
deserves the name. The truth is, Moore was a poet who hardly 
ever wrote good poetry, and never wrote a poem which had not 
almost as many blemishes as lines. People complain of Byron 
being an inferior artist; but compared with Moore he had a fault- 
less ear and a high standard of literary discretion. There is 
something positively shocking, disgraceful, shameless, in the 
way in which Moore spoilt his best ideas. He seems to have been 
absolutely without the sense of letters, and could be as vulgar 
and tawdry in his ornament as the veriest ‘penny-a-liner’ in the 
poet’s corner of a provincial newspaper. Nature had given him 
a fluency of language which was positively astounding. Words 
poured forth from his lips in cataracts, or rather like water from 
a perennial pump. But of command of language, that power 
with which certain poets have been born, but which most have 
acquired by force of judgment and the cultivation of that indefin- 
able sense which we call taste, Moore had none. His language 
often commanded him. Henevercommanded it. It was the old 
story—' He fagotted his notions as they fell, and if they rimed 
and rattled allwent well.’ But the strange thing is that, in spite 
of this fatal defect, Moore was a poet. The pump spouted forth 
its copious gushes of mud and water, but with the mud there 
came visible specks of true gold—the gold of poetic inspiration 
You may pick out of Moore's poetry—génerally out of his half 
humorous and satiric verse—hundreds of single lines and phrases 
which are not silver or mica, but real gold—the stuff of which 
Shakespeare and Milton are made entire, and which Wordsworth 
sometimes used alone, but oftener set in homely, clumsy, but 
honest, oaken frames. 

“Yes, Moore is a poet; the greater public is right, tho they 
have no right to give such a verdict on the evidence before them 
—‘Lalla Rookh’ and the ‘Irish Melodies.’ In truth, ‘the round 
world’ is so infallible in literature because it judges purely by 
instinct, and by no arbitrary canons of criticism. The man in the 
street feels in his bones that Moore is a poet, while to arrive at 
the same true conclusion the mere critic must plod through a 
gibbering wilderness of sentimental inanities and rhetorical in- 
famies.” 
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HENRY IRVING THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


| aad Englishmen to-day are so universally honored as the 
first actor on whom knighthood has been conferred—Sir 
Henry Irving. Even in France, where the sons of “perfidious 
Albion” are not in great favor just now, Irving is highly appreci- 
ated. Augustin Filon, who is at present writing a series of 


papers on the “Contemporary English Theater,” in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Paris, does not hesitate to place Irving above all 
living actors throughout the world. He does not consider him 
faultless in his movements and thinks his diction is not without 
reproach, but these are insignificant faults, due to want of techni- 
cal training at the outset of his career. His chief fault is, as the 
French writer puts it, that he is too great for some of his parts. 
Sometimes we are conscious that it is Irving whom we see on the 
stage, instead of Hamlet, or Richard 11/., or Macbeth. The 
more he advances in years the more this fault becomes apparent, 
but it is not strongly enough developed to interfere witli his suc- 
cess. Speaking of the honor which has been conferred upon 
Irving, M. Filon says: 


“The royal decree which made him ‘Sir Henry Irving’ in May 
last could not have come more opportunely. When such honor is 
conferred upon a state official grown gray in harness, or some 
major-general no longer able to straddle a horse, people hardly 
turn to see who has been thus favored. The distinction only 
dazzles his wife’s dressmaker and the trades-people of his family. 
in the case of Irving, however, it is an historic date, an important 
social event. He is the first actor invested with quasi-nobility, 
and what is to him a reality is now a possibility to every actor. 
He has raised them all by raising himself above them. Dare 
I, without lack of appreciation of our own great actors, acknowl- 
edge that Irving appears to me the first in his art, the leader and 
king in his profession? He is so by the beauty and harmony of 
his life, by his vigor, by the magnificent variety of his talents, 
and by his intelligent sympathy with all other arts. Moreover, 
by the gradual growth and the progressive formation of his talent, 
by his spirit of independence and initiative, closely bound up 
with reverence for the past, he is one of those incarnations of his 
race, one of those men in whom the character of the English 
genius of to-day is most clearly discernible.”— 7yans/ated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Objections to the Literary Symposium.—The editor of 7%e 
Baszs (Albion W. Tourgée), was lately in receipt of a circular 
setting forth the fact that there was to be a“ 
lished upon a given subject, to which he was invited tocontribute. 

“As 
affairs, 
known as ‘symposiums,’ he is at liberty to express his opinions 
without regard to the projected enterprise. In the first place, he 
negs to state that, in his view, one of the most apparent enemies 
of good literary work is the ‘symposium’ itself. A literary man, 
who has, perhaps, given years to the investigation of a subject of 
great interest and importance, is asked to write five hundred ora 


symposium” pub- 


Speaking of himself in the second person singular, he says: 


he never contributes to those literary dime-museum 


thousand words upon it for a‘symposium.” Ten or twenty other 
people, who have, perhaps, all together given the subject not a 
tithe of the study he has bestowed upon it, are asked to write a 
like amount, and his views, only half elaborated, are set beside 
theirs, he being compensated at a line or word rate, which the 
proponents of the hippodrome facetiously declare ‘very liberal.’ 
The whole business is an outrage upon the man who thinks and 
studies, and an imposition upon the man who reads.” 


Mr. Smalley’s Opinion of Dr. Doyle’s New Novel.—‘‘So 
great a popular favorite as Dr. Conan Doyle,” says Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, in 7he New York Herald of October 13, “may think 
himself entitled to be unequal; indeed, he has always been, like 
many a writer greater than he, unequal. But there are degrees of 
inequality and degrees of badness which it is permitted no man 
to overpass with impunity. Dr. Doyle’s new ‘Stark Munro Let- 
ters’ are on the wrong side of the line. He has passed from the 
good in ‘ Micah Clarke’ through the mediocre, in ‘The Refugees,’ 
to the positively bad in this latest performance. Even in this 
there is clever work, but the book as a whole attains to the dig- 
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nity of literature only so far as that depends on its being printed 
in a volume and bound in boards. ‘The title reads as if it had 
something to do with Vermont, and might be a reminiscence of 
the author's recent visit to the United States, but itis not. The 
story, if story there be, is English, and the aim Dr. Conan Doyle 
set before himself was the production of a didactic novel —perhaps 
the lowest form of anything which claims to belong to the domain 
of literature. And he has put it into the form of letters which 
have not even the mitigation of pretending to be written by dif- 
ferent people. Dr. Stark Munro is the author of them all. It is 
his creator’s fortune to be himself a medical man, and his misfor- 
tune to have views upon religion and upon various social prob- 
lems. ‘The book is full of the slang of the surgery, enlivened by 
interpolated disquisitions on ‘ 
writer's reach. 


subjects which are beyond the 
If it must 
be labeled at all, it will be as a novel of agnosticism, not irrelig 
ious, but unreligious. On these matters Dr. Doyle writes with 
all the fluent incapacity of Mr. Grant Allen, and not without some 
of Mr. Grant Allen’s vulgarity.” 


It is not, however, a religious novel. 


NOTES. 


The Saturday Reviex There is a 1int irony in the 


that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest book has not excited the faintest 


Says: “ sort of qu 


interest. Just asthere appeared to be a general conspiracy 


among journal- 
there has 


ced. 


devoted columns of insensate praise to ‘Robert I 


ists to praise each of her previous novels, so appeared to bea 


rhe daily 


tismere’ and * 


tacit understanding to let this tale pass unnoti 


papers that 
rhe History 
of David Grieve,’ and even to ‘ Marcella,’ have contented themselves with 
giving twenty or thirty 
‘The Story of Bessie Costrell.’ 


lines of reluctant and 
And yet 
better than anything Mrs. Humphry Ward has already written, but 
finitely better than anything that her previous writing 
from her. ... But so far she has shown herself greatly 
George Eliot in the delineation of character; and we 
ge Eliot’s ability in that particular has been vastly o 


qualified commendation to 
is not only 


this story asa story 


is 1n- 
s had led 


us toe xpect 





Inferior even to 





assert this believing 


that Geor verrated.”’ 


“Madonna and 


there here to Italian, none 


IN a critical notice of 


Poems,”’ 


Mr. Harrison S. Morris's 
The Atheneum says: ** Few affinities are 


to religious art; the 


Other 


inspiration is rather of Greece, as Gr 
Keats, indeed, is the fort 
throughout the book; here are his ecstasies and his languors, his softly 
melody, 





itself to the poetic eves of Keats 





rounded 


his opulence of sensuous epithet Of p osophy or re 





flection there is but little in Mr. Morris’s moods—just enough, perhaps, to 
edge emotion and give a keener pang tosense. It is a pagan muse singit 
of faun and hamadrvad, of green oaks and greener grass, lingering ove 
the soft forms of clouds and the flush of sunset, amorous of the vear in all 
its seasons of fluting spring and moaning autumn The more me itive 
poems are fullof dainty transcripts from nature, of a music that murmurs 
delicately.” 

THE Norwegian novelist, Bj6rnson, has recently published a very sma 
edition of anew work name ‘Light.”’ Itisacantata in which the re 
history of human progress is epitomized It opens with a chorus singing 
about the origin of light and the world; then other sones follow by the 
chorus and soloists, about the civilizations of Greece, Rom nd Palestine 
and the dawn of Cli The Middle Ages and t R ssance ré 
treated next in a s« division, and finally comes the portraval of the 
modern epoch, of the emancipation of human thought, the freedom of the 
masses and of women. ‘The plain people and t won is represente 
are now to take act ve part in the work of civilization A final song ex- 
presses triumphant joy over this developme 

The Dundee Advertiser announces t es « 1 rtance 
to biographical literature have just been 1 é D et Phe n 
the unearthing of a packet of letters, which,among others of great int 
value, include a missing and long-sought-for letter wt 1 Ss Walter 
Scott to his biographer, Lockhart, and another from t pen of Lord Tenny- 
son to Professor Wilsor Ihe letters are in the posse ‘ Mr. James Fal! 
coner, 142 Nethergate, brother of Mr. C. M. Faiconer, i well-known 
antiquarian, 

“THE full enormity of the cant about ‘Penny Dreadfuls says A. T. QO 
C., in The Speaker, *“*can best be perceived | t ng t ro fora 
week between London and Paris and obs¢ ok v t ‘ 
who travel with first-class ticket I think af belie I } W 
the-reach-of-all would not lone sur e that experiment If we must be 
meddling, why don’t we begin 1 re } e lite y pre es « ‘ 
rich?” 

Two more slabs of stone inscribed with words and music have been found 
in the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi by the Fret By using some 
of the fragments previously discovered, a second hymn to Apollo, with its 


notes, has been put 
the 


together. The date is after the conquest of Greece by 
¢ 


Romans The Greeks seem to have used twenty-one notes in theit 


musical notation, where we use only twelve thlia 


GUSTAV FREYTAG ordered in his will that all letters written to n 
should be restored to the writers or their heirs, and that nothing of his own 
should be published that he had not expressly intended should be printed 
‘* What is not finished or a failure,’’ he wrote, ** does not belong to the 
market, and I do not wish to annoy readers by my youthful efforts.” 

STEVENSON'S ** Vailima Letters,”’ to be published short] Messrs. Me- 
thuen, London, reveal the fact that ‘*‘*The Wrone Box was practically 


the work of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. It was written in full by him, 
only revised by Steverison. ‘The Ebb Tide,” on the ot 
tically the work of Stevenson himself. 


and was 
ier hand, was prac- 
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SCIENCE. 


HOW THE TELESCOPE HELPS US TO SEE 
DISTANT OBJECTS. 


IMPLE as the theory of the working of the ordinary telescope 
be is, there are many who have never quite grasped it or who 
have not taken the time to think it out. All such and many 
others will be interested in the following pieces of information 
taken from an article by Prof. W. W. Payne (Popular Astron- 
omy, October), who says: 


“So many questions are asked by intelligent readers about the 
magnifying power of telescopes, that it seems best to mention the 
important facts relating to this theme so well known and so use- 
ful to the practical astronomer. 

“For our present purpose all we need to notice about the tele- 
scope is its object-glass and its eyepieces. The use of the object- 
glass is primarily twofold, viz.: to collect the parallel rays of 
light from a distant object that fall on its outer surface, and to 
focus those rays in a small but well-defined image at a distance 
from the object-glass called its focal distance. The image of the 
celestial object thus formed will be bright in proportion to the 
amount of light which the object-glass ig able to gather and trans- 
mit to it. Object-glasses of the same size may have different 
focal lengths and still be excellent in quality, but those having 
the greater focal length will form the greater focal image. 

‘*A man much interested in all recent astronomy said to us the 
other day, ‘If light is one of the things you want, why not use 
electric light and put abundance of it on the image, and then use 
still higher magnifying power, and so tell us more about the 
planets.’ Most of our readers will readily understand that the 
astronomer is not favored in this way as the microscopist is. He 
has not the privilege of so illuminating the od7ect whose zmage 
he is studying as may be done often in the use of the microscope. 
Generally the astronomer can use only the light that comes 
directly from the heavenly body, and he must plan to get as large 
a quantity of it as possible, and then cause that light to fall on 
the image at the focus that it may be greatly increased in size by 
the eyepiece and still be bright enough to be seen well. Astron- 
omers are now trying curious devices in order to gather more 
light from the heavenly bodies so as to reach the end suggested 
above in a way that will be in keeping with common laws of 
physics. 

“The use of the eyepiece is to magnify the image formed by 
the object-glass and make rays of light from it sensibly parallel] 
as the normal eye can use such a beam of light for distinct vision. 
The different kinds of eyepieces in ordinary use accomplish this 
in different ways which are adapted to the kind of work the as- 
tronomer is trying todo. If he is trying to measure the distance 
between two stars he may need a flat field, as it is called ; then he 
will use an eyepiece like an ordinary hand-magnifier which he 
calls a positive eyepiece, because the image viewed by it is out- 
side of itself. If the observer is making a careful study of the 
surface details of a planet, for example, he wil] then use another 
kind of eyepiece which is called negative, because the image 
from the objective is formed between the two lenses of the eye- 
piece that are usually separated from one another an inch or less. 
The positive eyepieces gives a flat field of view, but brings into 
it some color that does not belong to the object under study. 
This is the weak point in this kind of eyepiece, and because of 
this astronomers say it is not achromatic. The negative eyepiece 
is better in this regard, but it is not perfectly achromatic. So the 
observer must be on his guard in original observations that the 
slight imperfections of his instrument do not mislead him when 
he is trying to determine shades of color belonging to various 
celestial objects. 

“When we say the magnifying power of a telescope is 200, 5009, 
or any other number, we do not mean that the given numbers 
represent comparative areas, as the area of one circle with an- 
other, but we do mean the linear measure across the image as 
seen by the eye at the telescope compared to that of the visible 
object as seen by the unaided eye. 

“Hence astronomers have come to use the word ‘diameters’ as 
a unit of measuring power instead of the use of the word ‘times.’ 
When they say a telescope magnifies 500 diameters, they mean 
that the diameter of the image is five hundred times greater than 
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that of the object as seen by the naked eye. If we were to com- 
pare the area of the image with that of the object in this particu- 
lar case, we readily see that the former would be 250,000 /ées as 
great as the latter. In other words the relation of linear diame. 
ters to times in area is always found by squaring the number 
representing the linear diameters of magnifying power. Thusa 
power of one thousand in diameters would be equivalent to one 
million of times in area. To the inexperienced this relation and 
the very large number it suggests seems untrue and wholly im- 
possible, but nothing in astronomy is bettter established than this 
fact. 

“It is very rarely that we can use the high power of the tele- 
scope, because of the unsteadiness of the atmosphere. For it 
must be apparent to casual thought that when an observer is 
looking at a celestial body every tremor in the path of the light 
from that body through the atmosphere will be magnified in the 
same degree that the object itself is. So it is not an uncommon 
thing that the stars will dance in the telescope most tantalizingly 
while they look so beautiful, large, and bright to the naked eye.” 


CONVERTING ROCKS INTO WOOL. 


() F all the wonders of modern industry, that of the manufacture 

of a soft and downy “wool” from sandstone and from the 
waste slag of blast-furnaces is one of the most striking. The 
product, called “mineral wool,” is already widely used for pack- 
ing, fire-proofing, etce., and the process of manufacture is de- 
scribed (Casszer’s Magazine, September) as follows: 

“The wool itself, serving a variety of useful purposes, as a 
non-conducting covering against heat and cold alike, for steam- 





PROCESS OF CONVERSION OF ROCKS INTO WOOL. 


pipes and cold-storage room walls, as a sound ‘deadener’ in floors 
of buildings and as a means of fire-proofing, among many others, 
is, as its name implies, a soft and wooly substance, consisting of 
a mass of very fine mineral fibers, interlacing one another in 
every direction, and thus forming an endless number of minute 
air-cells. ‘The wool appears on the market in a variety of colors, 
principally white, but often yellow or gray, and occasionally 
quite dark, and is made by converting scoriz and certain rocks, 
while in a molten state, into a fibrous condition by a steam-blast 
directed against the liquid material. Probably no better idea can 
be given of the nature of the process than by the annexed sketch 
which almost speaks for itself. Blast-furnace slag forms the raw 
material for one variety of the wool, and sandstone for another, 
yielding, respectively, slag wool and rock wool, the latter being 
preferable for pipe covering because of the absence from it of 
sulfur, which, with moisture present, becomes an active corroding 
agent. The furnace slag or the rock, as the case may be, is 
melted in a large cupola, and as it trickles out ai the tap-hole in a 
somewhat sluggish stream, it meets a high-pressure steam jet 
which atomizes the woolen mineral, if this term may be used, 
blowing it in fleecy clouds into the storage-room provided for it. 
Soft and downy, the stuff settles wherever a resting-place affords 
itself, the heavier and coarser wool coming down first, while the 
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lighter portions are blown further along by the force of the steam, 
and settle in the more distant parts of the room. ‘The material 
thus naturally grades itself into varieties of different quality. 
A thousand pounds of wool per hour are turned out by one of the 
cupolas, and atter the storage-room has been blown full, the 
flocculent mass is packed into bags, ready for the market. The 
whole process affords an admirable and interesting illustration of 
the utilization of an utterly waste product.” 


IS VACCINATION A DELUSION ? 


TRONG opposition to vaccination is developing in England, 
5 and the revolt comes from quarters claimed to be especially 
distinguished for sobriety, industry, and common sense. Prose- 
cutions under the compulsory vaccination law have had to be 
abandoned in Leicester, Oldham, Halifax, Gloucester, and other 
places, and there is a tendency to leave offenders in peace. Mr. 
Alfred Milnes, M.A., a writer who has given the subject much 
study, contributes to Zhe Arena (October) an article in which 
an attempt is made to justify the anti-vaccination movement by 
scientific evidence. He contends that vaccination is a blunder 
and that all its claims have been completely “smashed and pul- 
verized” by the unimpeachable record of experience. We quote 
as follows from the article : 


“Claim 1. Protection.—\lf you are vaccinated, you will not 
take smallpox at all. This was the original claim. 

“There can then be no doubt about the manner of plea by 
which our vaccination laws were passed and are maintained. 
‘Absolutely protected.’ Nothing could be clearer than the state- 
ment unless, indeed, it be its refutation by the facts. For when 
we come to test the extent to which so uncompromising a promise 
has been redeemed, we are at once confronted by a long and 
dreary history of failure. The first law was passed in 1853. 
Since that date we have had three leading epidemics of smallpox 
inthe country. The first, 1857-59, killed 14,244 of the people of 
England and Wales; the second, 1863-65, killed 20,059; and the 
third, in 1870-72, destroyed 44,840. Between the first and the 
second epidemic the increase of the population was seven per 
cent., and that of the epidemic was 4o.8 per cent. From the 
second to the third the population increase was nine per cent., 
and the epidemic increase was 123 per cent. And when smallpox 
again broke out in London in 1881, coming upon a city ninety per 
cent. of whose inhabitants were at the time officially claimed as 
vaccinated, it was confessed that of the 491 patients admitted 
into the Highgate Hospital, the principal of the hospitals then 
receiving smallpox patients, no less than 470, or 96 per cent., had 
been vaccinated. So that comparing the proportion of vaccinated 
patients to total patients inside the hospital with that of vacci- 
nated population to total population outside the hospital, we find 
vaccination left six per cent. to the bad. 

“In The Lancet of August 27, 1881, we read of an outbreak of 
smallpox at Bromley, a suburb of London, where occurred 43 
cases all vaccinated, and three revaccinated, of whom two died. 
[In the appendix to the Army Medical Report for 1885, page 442, 
we find the detailed report of Surgeon I. Boulger on fifty cases of 
smallpox among the English troops in Cairo. Revaccination is 
te rigeur in the British army, and revaccination is expressly 
admitted with respect to thirty-eight of these cases, including the 
‘our fatal ones. In 7he Lancet for February 23, 1884, we read 
‘{ an outbreak of smallpox in Sunderland, comprising too cases, 
whereof g were vaccinated. And in the more recent history of 
Sheffield, the history from which, by some wonderful process of 
self-persuasion, the vaccinationists have managed to extract so 
much comfort, we find the broad record of vaccinal failure writ 
in characters no less clear.” 


After citing other evidence to the same effect, Mr. Milnes says 
that the claim of protection has been “killed by the facts” and 
that even its chief sponsors have been obliged to admit it. The 
second claim, made by several physicians, is that vaccination, 
while itcan not prevent smallpox, “modifies its virulence.” Mr. 
Milnes examines the statistics usually given to prove this and 
rejects them as wholly untrustworthy. To this he adds the fol- 
lowing theoretical objections . 
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“This claim of mitigation is altogether out of analogy with 
most of the theories which profess to explain vaccination as a 
prophylactic. ‘Those who attribute benefit to the vaccinated from 
their vaccination generally explain it as being due to the fact that 
the vaccinated have really had an attack of smallpox, tho not the 
human variety of the complaint. They have, it is said, experi- 
enced the smallpox of the cow, smallpox modified by its passage 
through the animal economy. But to this theory, as applied to 
mitigation by vaccination, there are at least two objections: first 
that it is not true in fact; and secondly, that tho it might do for 
an explanation of a vaccinated immunity from attack, it is quite 
without precedent as an explanation of mitigation. Of no other of 
the acute exanthemata is it even plausibly contended that a 
former attack makes a second onset of the same complaint any 
milder. Of various diseases it does seem to be true that one at- 
tack prevents another altogether; but whenever such protection 
is overcome and the enemy breaks through the defenses, it is apt 
to cast off all discipline and to sack the place. Therefore, for 
this claim of mitigation we have it that as it is without justifica- 
tion in the facts, so it is without precedent in science.” 


Another claim considered by Mr. Milnes is that vaccination has 
caused a decrease of smallpox. He admits the fact of the de- 
crease, but denies that vaccination is its cause, saying: 


“So far from the decline of smallpox having been unique among 
diseases, such examination will show that it has hardly been 1e- 
markable. In the before-quoted work, Dr. Farr long ago re- 
marked, ‘ Fever has progressively declined since 1771; fever has 
declined in nearly the same proportion as smallpox.’ And the 
figures that Dr. Farr gives are these: 

DEATHS PER 10,000 LIVING. 


1771-80. 1801-10 1821-325. 


OE onn0socicvcnccevceeerareres 502 204 83 


And the same principle may be carried on to later dates with no 
result save to strengthen it. Let us turn to the fiftieth report 
of the English registrar-general, and take the evidence of Table 
17, p. lvi, as to the comparison of the quinquennium 1866-70, in 
which compulsion was made perfect, with the last one given, viz., 
1881-85. We shall obtain this result: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH-RATE PER MILLION LIVING, IN TWO QUIN- 
QUENNIA COMPARED. 


1866-70. 1881-85. Decrease &. 
es i intebcan achieved inks coe tee Vins esnienbes 105 7 55 
OR TRNG POUT sic s 15 0ceswokpeanatatnsanss svecneeee g60 434 55.0 
Fever—typhus, typhoid, ill-defined, and con- 
SO yinscdscisecnansd oss stds hesbsaveboba 850 272 68.0 
CAOUO ash onion dda is 5hie dscdatieeedeiad 172 1¢ I 


er 


The figures for cholera have been added on account of its 
peculiarly epidemic character, tho for many reasons it is not 
strictly comparable with smallpox; but to the other diseases in 
the table there is no such objection. And the table sets forth 
smallpox as having actually the smallest diminution in its death- 
rate of any of the three fever-groups. Other diseases are thus 
shown to have been better fought without the aid of vaccination 
than smallpox has with it. 

“But the evidence does not stop here. Looking at the London 
returns, we find the registrar-general writing in his 1880 report 
on the decennium then ending: 


**Tt will be found that the saving of life was almost entirely due to the 
diminished mortality from causes whose destructive activity is especially 
amenable to sanitary interference —namely, the so-called zymotic diseases. 
.. . The death-rate from fever fell nearly sopercent. ... That of scarlatina 
and diphtheria fell 33 per cent. . . . One disease alone in this class showed 
exceptionally a rise, and no inconsiderable one. ‘This was smallpox, which, 
owing to the two outbreaks of 1871-72 and 1877-78, gave a death-rate nearly 
50 per cent. above the previous average.’ 


“So that is this great city, the only disease against which we 
are supposed to be guaranteed by a special prophylactic is the 
only one among the zymotic group which ‘shows exceptionally a 
rise.’ The claims made on behalf of vaccination break down on 
all sides as soon as really impartial scrutiny is applied to them.” 





“THE Cataract General Electric Company began on September 30 the 
erection of the poles for the test of electric power on the Erie Canal,” says 
The Engineering and Mining Journal. ‘* The section selected for the trial 
is in the neighborhood of Tonawanda, which includes a fairly sharp curve, 
and where all the conditions will be of considerable difficulty and will give 
a full trial of the system. The question of passing trolley and mule boats 
will be fully tested.” 
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HOW BIRDS ARE ENABLED TO SOAR. 


IRAM S. MAXIM, the inventor of the Maxim gun, whose 
experiments with flying-machines are well known, has 
grappled with a problem that has been made the subject of much 
speculation from time immemorial: How is it that birds can 
sustain themselves and even propel themselves with considerable 
velocity without any perceptible motion of the wings? He en- 
deavors to answer the question in 7he North American Review 
(October), and begins by a recital of the following facts : 


“It has been asserted by many mathematicians, that if a bird 
should be considered as a machine, it would be quite impossible 
for it to fly, according to the accepted laws of aéro-dynamics. 

“When Professor Darwin was in South America many years 
ago he was unable to account for the flight of the condor. He 
speaks of seeing condors circling about in a valley, rising higher 
and higher without any perceptible motion of their wings. 

“Professor Proctor, the astronomer, while on a visit to Florida, 
studied the flight of turkey buzzards. He observed that they 
were able to soar quite independent of any motion of their wings. 
They seemed to balance themselves on the air and move forward, 
and sometimes upward, without the expenditure of any force at 
all. He attempted to account for this on the hypothesis that as 
they were moving forward at a very high velocity they did not 
rest on the same air long enough for the air to be set in motion. 

“Professor Froude, the mathematician, while making a voyage 
in the South Atlantic, observed the flight of that greatest of all 
flyers, the albatross, and he admitted that no existing mathemat- 
ical formula could account for the soaring of these birds without 
any apparent movements of their wings. 

“A great many others have written learned treatises on the 
soaring of birds, but, as far as I know, nothing has yet been 
published which is altogether satisfactory. Some years ago, 
while in Spain, I observed the flight of a pair of very large eagles. 
They came into sight on one side of a large and level plain, 
crossed it almost in a straight line and disappeared without a 
single apparent motion of their outstretched wings. 

“T also saw eagles soaring in the Pyrenees in the same way. 

“T have crossed the Atlantic many times, and have studied the 
flight of seagulls. Some of these birds are able to follow the 
ship for days at a time, and it is no uncommon thing fora gull 
to maintain a fixed position in the air as relates to the ship with- 
out any apparent exertion at all, and to follow the ship exactly as 
it would do if it were secured to it with a cord. 

“All these phenomena seem quite inexplicable if we consider 
them on the basis that the birds are moving in stationary air.” 


Mr. Maxim accounts for “these phenomena” on the theory that 
there are vertical as well as horizontal currents in the air. He 
recites a number of his experiences on the Mediterranean and in 
southern France in support of this theory. These vertical cur- 
rents are, he thinks, due to the difference in temperature of the 
upper and lower strata of air, and are entirely “independent of 
any other horizontal current that the air may have” at the same 
time. He applies the theory to the problem under consideration 
as follows: 


“The soaring of a bird may be compared with a boy sliding 
downhill on a sled. If a hillis, say, roo feet high, and the sides 
slope off in a horizontal direction 2,000 feet from the summit, and 
if the snow is smooth, a boy can mount a sled and advance 2,000 
feet while he is falling, as relates to the earth, 100 feet; that is, 
the sled with the boy on it in falling through a distance of one 
foot develops sufficient power to drive the sled forward twenty 
feet, but when the boy is at the bottom of the hill and can develop 
no more power by falling, the sled soon comes to a state of rest. 
Suppose now that a hill could be made in such a manner that it 
would constantly rise at such a velocity that the sled would never 
reach the bottom of the hill, the boy would then be able to slide 
forever, and this is exactly what occurs with a bird. A bird 
places its wings in such a position that, as it falls in the air say 
one foot, it moves forward through the air twenty feet, that is, it 
slides along on the surface of the air underneath its wings in the 
same manner that the boy slides down the hill. Suppose now 
that the velocity of the bird should be about thirty miles an hour, 
this would account for the whole phenomenon of soaring on a 
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upward current of only one and one half miles an hour. With 
an upward current of two miles an hour, the bird would rise, as 
relates to the earth, one half a mile an hour while actually falling 
through the air at the rate of one and one half miles an hour. 

“Referring to the eagles which I saw in the Pyrenees, on one 
occasion I observed five of these birds about 500 feet above the 
peak of a mountain, and they were balancing themselves in a 
stationary position on an ascending column of air produced by 
the wind blowing over the peak, and seemed to be as much at 
ease as if they were roosting upon a tree. With the albatross 
and seagull it will be found that they always occupy the same 
position as relates to the ship. As the’ship passes through the 
air, the air is divided exactly in the same manner as water would 
be, and as it comes together again at the stern of the ship it pro- 
duces an upward current, and it is on this ascending column of 
air that the albatross and the seagull find a resting-place and fol- 
low the ship for days at a time without any apparent exertion; 
but whenever they find themselves in front of the ship or at one 
side where there is no ascending column of air they have often to 
work their passage very much as other birds do.” 


Mr. Maxim then proceeds from birds to flying-machines, and 
explains Herr Lilienthal’s experiments in much the same way as 
he explains the flight of the gull: “He mounts a high hill and 
while the wind is blowing up the side of the hill he throws him- 
self forward with great force against the air and slides down on 
the ascending column very much as a boy would slide down hill 
on a sled, his flight being exactly like that of a flying-squirre].” 
Speaking of future investigations, Mr. Maxim expresses his opin. 
ion that it is to the petroleum-motor we must look in the future 
for the power to drive our flying-machines. 


HEAT-LOVING BACTERIA. 


OME recent interesting experiments have been made on the 

so-called thermophiles, or heat-loving bacteria, by a Rus- 

sian lady, Lydia Rabinovitch. These experiments are described 

by her in the IMeteorologische Zeitschrift, and we translate an 
abstract of the article from Gaea (Leipsic, October) : 


“Lydia Rabinovitch has been trying to gain information re- 
garding the relation of the thermophile bacteria to different envi- 
ronments and temperatures, and on their production and the 
meteorological conditions under which they thrive. To this end 
slices of potato, covered with garden soil and street dirt, were 
raised to 62°-63°C. [111°-113° F.], and the colonies of bacteria 
thus brought to light were cultivated partly on potato, partly on 
agar. One such species of bacteria, designated as ‘ Bac. thermo- 
phil. No. 1,’ grows very well in bouillon. On potato it produces 
white colonies. ac. thermophil. No. 2 produces grayish-yellow 
colonies on potato, and No. 3 has brown colonies. Besides these 
three kinds the earth-strewed potato also gave rise to red colonies 
which appeared at 55°-65° C. [g9°-117° F.] but grew colorless in 
agar. Earth from Germany and from Russia contained large 
numbers of these species of thermophile bacteria, which also 
appeared even in newly fallen snow. ‘This last fact shows that 
the spores of these bacteria are widely distributed in the atmo- 
sphere. In city water they were not found, but they were found 
in the waterof the Spree. The dung of horses and cows contains 
them in great quantities, as well as the excrement of all sorts of 
other animals, both warm-blooded and cold-blooded. Thermo- 
phile bacteria also flourish in the mouth, stomach, and intestines 
—in the greatest numbers in the last. Below 54° C. they do not 
appear. They are anaérobic or live without air. Different 
varieties of grain sometimes contain thermophiles, for instance, 
barley when in the process of germinating. They are also often 
found in cow's milk. ‘The thermophiles are not pathogenic [dis- 
ease-producing]. Their spores are very resistant to heat and 
dryness; they can be placed five to six hours in the stream of 
steam from a boiler without injury. It is not impossible that the 
spontaneous combustion often observed in dung or cotton may de- 
pend in some way on the action of the thermophile micro-organ- 
isms. Experiments to find whether the gases are evolved during 
their growth gave no results. The production of carbonic acid 


could, indeed, be demonstrated, but only in very slight quanti- 
ties."— Zranslated for Tue LITERARY DiGestT. 
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ances that correspond to our terrestrial storms are almost 
inconceivable. Any account of them would meet with incredulity 
were it not possible to see them, watch their progress, and meas- 
ure them. It was not long ago that the beautifully colored solar 
prominences were to be seen only during total solar eclipses, and 
then for so brief a time that some astronomers of repute believed 
Now the 


spectroscope has not only proved to us that they are masses of 


them to be appendages of the moon and not of the sun. 


red-hot hydrogen gas, but has enabled us to view and study them 
at our leisure, and to measure the rapidity with which they often 
change in shape, proving that they are then great eruptions of 


Such an eruptive solar prominence in three suc- 


gaseous matter. 














ERUPTIVE SOLAR PROMINENCE, PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE KENWOOD OBSER- 
VATORY. BY PROF. G. E. HALE. 





cessive phases is shown in the accompanying illustration, which 
was reproduced for 7he Astrophysical Journal from a photo- 
graph taken by Prof. G. E. Hale of the University of Chicago, at 
Kenwood observatory, with a spectroheliograph of his own in- 
vention. 


Relations of the Eye and the Brain in Sight.—It is some- 
times cited as a remarkable circumstance that we see things right 
side up, altho the image thrown on the retina is upside down. 
Professor Brooks seems to share this popular opinion, for he 
writes recently in Sczence: ‘We all believe many things which 
are inconceivable, such as the truth that the image in our eyes is 
upside down.” In the next number of the same journal (October 
11) a correspondent signing himself “J. McK. C.” [probably 
Prof. J. McKeen Cattell] comments on this statement as follows: 

3ut why is this inconceivable? 
elementary physics it is inconceivable that the image should not 
be inverted. 
prehensible that we should see things right side up when the 
image is upside down. This is sometimes urged, but would seem 
to be sufficiently answered by a remark once made by Lotze in 
the presence of the writer: ‘If any one is troubled by the fact that 
the image is inverted, let him suppose that the soul stands on its 
head.’ It is, indeed, quite as reasonable to suppose that the 
mind stands on its head as to suppose that it stands on its feet 
and looks at the image on the retina—which would seem to be the 
assumption of those who are troubled by the phenomenon. A 
similar paradox is the fact that with two images on the retinas 
we see things singly. This may also be treated without undue 
seriousness by the question: ‘If we hear a baby crying with two 
ears, why do we not think it is twins?’” 


To those having knowledge of 


Perhaps Professor Brooks means that it is incom- 


“ T 


Poisonous Effects of Borax.—‘*The extensive use of com- 
pounds containing borax, which under various names are sold for 
preserving foods, lends a special interest to some observations of 
Dr. Ch. Féré, of Paris, who has used borax in the treatment of 
intractable cases of epilepsy, and with success in certain cases,” 
says The British Medical Journal, October 5. “It is true that 


for this purpose it was necessary to give large doses for long 
periods, but in the course of the trial he met with a considerable 
number of persons who were peculiarly susceptible to borax. In 
them, loss of appetite was succeeded by burning pain in the pit 
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A GREAT EXPLOSION ON THE SUN. 


HE violence and immensity of the solar atmospheric disturb- 
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of the stomach, dryness of the mouth, and eventually by nausea 
and vomiting. Borax produces also a remarkable dryness of the 
skin, which is found to favor, if not to cause, various skin dis- 
The hair also becomes dry and may 
The most dangerous result 


eases, especially eczema. 
fall out, causing complete baldness. 
of the use of borax, however, is its power of producing kidney 
disease, or of converting a slight disorder of the kidneys intoa 
fatal malady.” 


Transmission of Typhoid Fever by the Air.—“ Investigations 
on this subject have been made by Dr. Licard, of Beziers,” says 
The Medical Times, October. “His plan of experimenting was 
to have patients suffering from this disease breathe through tubes 
into water that had first been sterilized. Specimens of water 
thus treated were frequently found to yield the bacilli under cul- 
tivation. The bacilli were not always found, but this is not a 
matter of surprise when it is considered that the best bacteriolo- 
gists frequently fail to find them under conditions strongly sug- 
gestive of their presence. Dr. Licard’s results were, however, 
sufficiently uniform to warrant an inference that the expired 
breath of typhoid patients, like that from those having typhus, 
may serve as a channel for fever infection. The vast majority of 
typhoid infections have their origin in a contaminated water-sup- 
ply, but every observer has been puzzled more or less by cases of 
the disease which have arisen apart from any known inculpation 
of the drinking-water. These cases of obscure origin may arigi- 
nate from two cases whose bacillar contact is atmospheric—not 
simply by means of the breath of the sick, but also by emanations 
from sewers, cesspools, and other receptacles of typhoid dejec- 


tions.’ 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘THE uses of mica are manifold,” says 7he Railway Review. ‘One of 
its latest developments is distinctly novel. An ingenious Australian has 
invented and introduced a mica cartridge for sporting and military guns 
The filling inside the cartridge is visible, and a further advantage is that 
instead of the usual wad of felt a mica wad is used. This substance being 
a non-conductor unaffected by acids or fumes, acts as a lubricant. When 
smokeless powders, such as cordite or other nitroglycerin compounds are 
used, mica hasa distinct advantage over every other material used in car- 
tridge manufacture. Being transparent any chemical change in the ex] lo- 
sive can be at once detected. The peculiar property it has of withstanding 
intense heat 1s here utilized, the breech and barrel being kept constantly 
cool. The fouling of the rifle is also avoided, the wad actually cleaning the 


, 9 


barrel 


“THE germ theory—what is it?’ asks Zhe Hfospfital, in an editorial note 


onthe death of Louis Pasteur. “It isa meretheory nolonger. Pasteur has 
proved, and after him innumerable other persons have demonstrated for 
themselves, that the causes of fermentation and of putrefaction are living 


microbes, and the changes which take place as the result of their life-activ 
itv. Whata whole universe of knowledge is here! How world-wide have 


been the practical applications of this knowledge! The brewer, the wine 


grower, the silkworm cultivator, the farmer in all his grades, the physician, 
the surgeon--all have been put in possession of knowledge which has 
turned darkness into light, and ignorant incompetence into assured and 


successful skill.”’ 


‘*A SHORT time ago,” savs 7he Scientific American, ‘‘Mr. Maze described 
what was probably the first mercurial thermometer, and he now gives par- 


ticulars of the first alcoholic thermometer used in Paris. During the year 


1657 the Queen of Poland sent an envoy named Buratin on a mission to 
Italy, and he brought back numerous presents from the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, among which were severalthermometers. One of these wasafter- 


ward sent to Ismael Boullian, of Paris, and is describe as being like the 


modern form, but with a somewhat flattened bulb. The alcohol was not 
colored, and the tube was exactly a decimeter in length, being graduated 
with marks in black enamel. Every tenth mark, however, was larger than 


the rest and in white instead of black enamel.” 


‘‘* A CORRESPONDING member of the Paris Academy of Medicine.”’ says 
The Medical 7imes, 
tains that the numerous cases of chlorosis, neuroses, an 


‘*has sent to that body a memoir in which he main- 
1 neurasthenia ob- 
’ 


served among young girls is due to learning to play on the piano and the 





hours devoted to practising. He has drawn up statistics from which he 
concludes that, among 6,ooo pupils obliged before attaining the age of 
twelve to learn to play the piano, nearly 12 per cent. suffer from nervous 


troubles.” 

“IT has sometimes appeared that steel rails are somewhat more liable to 
break under traffic in winter than in summer,”’ says 7he Engineering 
Record, “ but, on the other hand, the statistics drawn fr: 


ence in such cold climates as those of Russia and the State of Massachusetts 


m railway experi- 


usually substantiate a conclusion of an opposite character 


1 


‘*ALUMINUM is rot proving to be of such value for surgical instruments 
as was expected,” says 7he Medical Times 
dize, but it is deficient in elasticity, and stays bent after pressure. It is 
also so light that the surgeon does not feel as if he had hold of anything 


“To be sure, it does not oxi- 


when grasping a knife made of it.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE ON THE “HIGHER 
CRITICS.” 


HE change of attitude by Prof. A. H. Sayce toward Old- 
Testament criticism, as opposed to the position which he 

held some fifteen years ago, having been spoken of, in 7%e Con- 
temporary Review, by Canon Cheyne, as a matter of “surprise,” 
Professor Sayce, writing for the October number of that periodi- 
cal, states and de- 
fends his present 
views. He admits 
that he has changed 
his attitude toward 


, 





Believ- 
ing in ‘‘a sober and 
reverent examina- 


“criticism.’ 


tion of ancient docu- 
ments and ancient 
history, based upon 
recognized scientific 
principles,” he re- 
jects “criticism 
which sets out with 





preconceived ideas 
and _ assumptions, 
which treats imper- 
: x tect evidence as if 
. 7 it were perfect, or 
——— which builds conclu- 
sions upon theories 

which have yet to be proved.” In admitting that he has of late 
years changed his attitude toward “higher criticism,” Professor 
Sayce says that it is only of late years that he has begun to realize 
its true character, its tendencies, and its results. “We have all 
committed follies in our youth,” he adds, “and one of the few 
compensations which old age is supposed to bring us is that of 
growing out of them.” He asserts that fifteen years ago there 
was something to be said on behalf of the “new teaching” which 
can not be said for it any}longer; that on the one hand the 
“higher criticism” of the Old Testament had not yet arrived at 
its present pitch of extravagance or shown so clearly the goal 
toward which it tends, and on the other hand Oriental archeology 
was still struggling for recognition, and the most important and 
crushing of the replies which it is now making to the dogmas of 
the “higher critics” were still waiting to be discovered. He says 
thaf the “critical” method is essentially vicious, and that arche- 
ological discovery is proving that it is so; that early Hebrew 
literature and history no longer stand alone, and it is every day 
becoming clearer that the verdict passed upon them by the “critic” 
is not justified in fact; that archeological research has at last 
enabled us to test the historical statements of the Pentateuch, 
and to compare the documents contained in it with those of other 
Oriental nations in the Mosaic age, and that the result is unfa- 
vorable to the “new teaching.” After areview of the counter- 
proofs presented by archeology, he affirms that the “higher criti- 
cism” was triumphant only so long as the scientific instrument of 
comparison could not be employed against it. He believes that 
the Pentateuch is substantially the work of Moses. Against the 
counter-evidence of archeology, he asks, What has the “higher 
criticism” to bring forward? And answers: “ Merely linguistic 
arguments. . Ihave been a student of language and lan- 
guages all my life, and the study has made me very skeptical as 
to the historical and literary conclusions that can be drawn from 


linguistic testimony alone.” We now quote Professor Sayce’s 
conclusion : 





PROF. A. H. SAYCE, 


[Oct. 26, 1895 


“But even if the archeological and linguistic evidence should 
be held to neutralize one another, there is one tremendous fact to 
which the ‘higher critics’ in this country resolutely close their 
eyes, but which ought to be more than sufficient to weigh down 
all the lists of words and idioms that were ever marshaled to- 
gether. Against the evidence of the lists is the evidence of the 
doctrine and tradition of the Christian church throughout the 
eighteen centuries of its existence. And those of us who believe 
that, in accordance with the promise of its divine Founder, the 
Spirit of God has been in the church, guiding it into ‘all truth,’ 
find it impossible to believe at the same time that our new teach- 
ers can be right. The same method and arguments which have 
made of the Pentateuch a later and untrustworthy compilation, 
whose divine origin and character are discernible only to the critics 
themselves, would, if applied to the Gospels, end in the same 
results. In this country, it is true, our critical friends have 
hitherto kept their faces steadily averted from the New Testa- 
ment, but the Protestant critics of the Continent have been less 
timid or prudent, and the way along which they should walk has 
long ago been pointed out to them bythe Tiibingen school. And 
even if we confine ourselves to the Pertateuch, the consequences 
of the ‘critical’ position are serious enough. It is not only that 
the conception of the Mosaic law which lies at the back of our 
own religion, which was assumed by our Lord and His Apostles, 
and which has been held ever since by the Christian church, is 
swallowed up in chaotic darkness; we are forced to assign the 
origin of the belief in the divine message and supernatural author- 
ity of the Law to successful fraud. I know we are told that what 
would be fraud in modern Europe was not fraud in ancient Israel, 
and that with an improvement in manners and education has 
come an improvement in morals. But the question is not about 
ancient Israel and its ideas of morality, but about the immutable 
God, under whose inspiration, if we are to follow the teaching of 
Christ and Christianity, the Law was given to Israel. The 
‘higher critics’ never seem to me to realize that their conclusions 
are opposed to the great practical fact of the existence of tradi- 
tional Christianity, and that against this fact they have nothing to 
set except the linguistic speculations of a few individual scholars. 
It is not Athanasius against the world, but Nestorius against the 
church. On the one side we have a body of doctrine, which has 
been the support in life and the refuge in death of millions of 
men of all nationalities and grades of mind, which has been wit- 
nessed to by saints and martyrs, which has conquered first the 
Roman Empire and then the barbarians who destroyed it, and 
which has brought a message of peace and good-will to suffering 
humanity. On the other side there is a handful of critics, with 
their lists of words and polychromatic Bibles. And yet the 
‘higher criticism’ has never saved any souls or healed any bodies.” 


GROWTH OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN 
ENGLAND DENIED. 


HE assertion that Roman Catholicism is gaining ground in 
England is discounted by the Dean of Canterbury, who 
brings to his argument a formidable array of facts and figures 
(The Fortnightly Review, October). Dean Farrar notes, how- 
ever, that two apostolates are earnestly at work to convert Eng- 
land to the Roman Catholic Church; one he calls the Apostolate 
of Prayer, and the other the Apostolate of the Press. He ob- 
serves that Cardinal Vaughan seems to attach special importance 
to repetitions of “ Hail Mary” for the advancement of the cause of 
conversion, and that a very large number of Roman Catholics 
have formed themselves into a body to keep an eye on every 
word of criticism or controversy directed against Roman Cathol- 


icism, and to answer it at once in every local and other paper. 
The Dean writes: 


“T have seen very many such ‘answers.’ I would suggest to 
the writers that argument and courtesy would, in the long run, 
be more likely to succeed than affected contempt, loud assertions, 
and ill-bred vituperation. Such methods may be useful for home 
consumption, but the minds which they help to ‘convert’ will cer- 
tainly be not worth conversion. There are not afew Englishmen 
who know how to estimate at their true worth great swelling 
words of vanity, and the repeated assertion, for instance, that the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury is ‘a mere layman.’ ‘The ferocity ex- 
pended even on those who have always written of Roman Catho- 
lics with courtesy is such as to make us fear that to bring back the 
old power of the priests would be very soon to bring back the 
horrors of intellectual bondage, if not of the Spanish Inquisition. 
We should feel a little more at ease if the Church of Rome had 
ever renounced or condemned the long-continued and enormous 
crimes which she has committed against the indefeasible rights of 
the human race.” 

Dean Farrar finds no positive proof that Roman Catholicism is 
gaining in England to any very appreciable extent, altho it is 
perfectly true, he says, and very grievously true, that doctrines 
once regarded as distinctively ‘“ Romish” are now taught on every 
side in the Church of England. He closes by saying: 

“It would be, indeed, a singular phenomenon in the history of 
Christianity, if England—the one country of all others which, till 
fifty years ago, was the most devoted to the principles of what 
Milton truly called ‘the bright and blissful Reformation,’ when 
‘the sweet odor of the returning Gospel embathed men’s souls in 
the fragrancy of heaven’—should be in the course of ‘conversion’ 
to popery at the very time when—Romish priests and bishops 
being themselves the witnesses—Romanism is becoming more 
and more powerless, more and more purely verbal, among the 
immense majority of the people—especially of the men—in the 
very countrizs in which, as in France, Spain, and Italy, it has 
held for centuries an almost undisputed sway.” 


THE ‘*SECOND-BLESSING” HERESY. 


iy appears from articles published in various religious papers 

of the South that not afew of the members of the evangelical 
churches of that section are troubled at the growth of what is 
called the ‘“‘second-blessing” heresy. This teaching is one form 
of what is better known to the church generally under the term 
“perfect sanctification.” ‘The phrase “second blessing” comes 
from the fact that it is taught under this doctrine that after con- 
veision comes a second spiritual crisis, not less marked than the 
first, as a result of which the believer is freed from all taint of sin 
“as was Adam before the fall of a saint in heaven.” This doc- 
trine has been long and learnedly combated by some of the 
orthodox leaders of the Southern churches, among whom Bishop 
The 


church press also has pursued the subject with a degree of vigor. 


Granberry (Methodist Episcopal) has been conspicuous. 


Thus The Southwestern Presbyterian devotes a two-column edi- 
torial to the subject, in which it says: 


“We trust we will be pardoned if we declare that we have 
never heard or read more irritable, splenetic words of denuncia- 
tion against Christians holding opposite views than from the lips 
and pens of men who not only advocate the doctrine, but profess 
themselves to have attained to perfect sanct fication ! 

“Readers familiar with the Word will remember that grace in 
the soul is likened to leaven in the dough, and seed in the ground. 
‘The kingdom of God is like leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of wheat, until the whole was leavened.’ 
‘First the blade, then the ear: after that the full corn in the ear.’ 
Here the element of time is presupposed. Everywhere sanctifi- 
cation is described as a growth. ‘And grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.’ ‘The inward 
man renewed day by day.’ ‘That ye put off concerning the 
former conversation, the old man which is corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
that ye put on the new man which is after God in righteousness 
and true holiness.’ 

“Now, as to the practical effect of the two doctrines—the 
ancient one of perfection possible in this life as the result of 
growth, and the view of perfect sanctification as attainable only 
at death, and as the final stroke of the fashioning Spirit of God, 
the faithful Christian meanwhile approximating it through the 
same agency nearer and nearer—we only need resort to our book- 
shelves and read Christian biographies, or open our eyes and look 
around us at the veteran believers in all evangelical communions, 
to discover that it is impossible by their lives to discriminate be- 
tween the believers in the two creeds !” 
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THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


HE question whether the Biblical “days” of Creation are lit- 
eral or figurative has been discussed and “settled” over and 

over again. But it will not down, and opening the door, as it 
does, to an allegorical interpretation of many other Biblical nar- 
ratives, it continues to attract the attention of all Biblical stu- 
dents. Roman Catholic theologians have been giving special 
attention to it of late. We recently translated an account of 
some attempts to reconcile opposing views on the subject, and we 
now give one or two others, being selections from an article by 
C. de Kirwan in Cosmos (Paris, September 7). It will be noticed 
that among Catholics, as among Protestants, there is a strong 
tendency to take the allegorical view of the whole narrative. M. 
de Kirwan refers first to the views of the Abbé de Gryse, a recent 


writer on the subject: 


““M. de Gryse sees two distinct weeks in the story of Creation 
—the divine week and the human week. He relies for the estab- 
lishment of his point on the second and third verses of the second 
chapter of Genesis; which read thus : 

“*And on the seventh day God ended His work which He had 
made; and He rested on the seventh day from all His work which 
He had made. 

“** And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; becatse 
that in it He had rested from all His work which God created and 
made.’ 

“For the Abbé de Gryse, the seventh day of the second verse is 
not the same as the ‘seventh day’ of the third verse. In the 
second verse the seventh day is a day of God: *On the seventh day 
God ended His work ;’ but in the third verse the seventh day is 
the seventh of the human week : ‘and God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it.” ‘This seventh day,’ says our author,‘is so 
distinct from the seventh day of God that it is in memory of this 
latter that it was instituted:’ ‘because that in it He had rested 
from all His work that God created and made.’ 

“But since the seventh day of verse second is a day of God, the 
day of divine rest, and since it is the seventh, it necessarily fol- 
lows that in the thought of the sacred writer it merely finishes the 
series formed by six other days of God; tho these are not, it is 
true, expressed in the first chapter, which mentions only human 
days. This is why M. de Gryse holds that this first chapter is 
elliptical; but it is easy, he says, to supply the ellipses; ‘Just as 
the seventh day of the human week is instituted in memory of the 
seventh divine day, God's day of rest, so each of the six working 
days of the human week is instituted in memory of one of the 
days of God’s work,’ which correspond to six completed works of 
the cosmic formation. 

“In short, the thought of Moses must have had in view two 
kinds of weeks, the divine week, without any analogy of duration 
with the human week, and this human week itself, composed of 
days of twenty-four hours, and modeled in succession and final 
rest on the divine week.” 


The reviewer notes that this explanation resembles that of 
Father Semaria, quoted not long ago in these columns from the 


same source. He resumes: 


“The conclusion of the Abbé de Gryse is that we may keep the 
most obvious literal signification of each of the terms in the first 
chapter of Genesis, without contradicting a single truth either 
revealed or scientific; and that the more easily since he affirms 
later that the natural sciences have nothing to do with the inter- 
pretation of this chapter.” 


M. de Kirwan now proceeds to give the views of another Roman 
Catholic author, Father Pesnelle, as set forth in Sczence Catho- 


figue. He says: 


“The learned professor begins by laying down the principle 
that when two opinions solidly based are opposed by enlightened 
men there is reason to think that they are only different points of 
view of a half-way opinion that harmonizes both—and that this 
is the case in the discussion between concordists and liturgists 
regarding the first chapter of Genesis. . . 

“The author then observes that concordists and idealists or 
liturgists are both very strong when they maintain, the one 
party, that we find in the first chapter of Genesis an arrangement 
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made in view of the institution of the week; the other, that this 
chapter really contains an historical account of the Creation; but 
that, on the other hand, they are both very weak when they un- 
dertake to combat and disprove the opposite opinion. 

“And the learned exegete demonstrates victoriously that the 
disagreement comes only from the exclusivism of rival theories, 
which are both true and are wrong in wishing for mutual exclu- 
sion. Yes, there is a truly historic narrative in the perfectly 
logical succession of the facts that are related: but, at the same 
time, we can not refuse to see a liturgic thought in the mode of 
vision or suggestion adopted in the presentation of the real suc- 
cession of these facts ‘under a form of duration that resembles, in 
its six principal phases, the days of work of a human laborer.’ "— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


HE triennial convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States opened its sessions in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on October 2, and concluded them on October 2z. ‘This is 
the highest and most influential deliberative and legislative body 
in the Episcopal Church, and its proceedings have therefore at- 
tracted deep and widespread interest. The most important ques- 
tions before the convention were those relating to a revision of 
the constitution and canons of the church, a change in the name 
of the church itself, the conferring of the title of “primate” upon 
the presiding officer of the House of Bishops, a change in the 
name of the triennial gathering from “convention” to “synod,” 
the creation of archbishops, and the subject of church unity. The 
conservatives were strongly in the majority in the convention, 
and their views controlled the action taken on all these points. 
Revision was referred back to a committee to report at the next 
convention in 1898, and the proposals to create the offices of 
primate and archbishop were defeated. 
The views of various denominational journals on the proposals 
before the Convention are here given. 
Referring to the adoption of the title “The American Church,” 
The Journal and Messenger (Baptist) says: 


“There never can be an American Church. There is an Eng- 
lish Church because it is a state church. So the Roman Catholic 
Church is the French church and the Spanish church. But there 
is nothing more fixed in our Government than the separation of 
church and state. Baptists would not accept the position of 
state church were it offered them, since we believe in religious 
liberty, in the right of every man to worship God in his own way. 
With us, all Christian churches must be equal before the law.” 


In an editorial note 74e Christian Intelligencer (Dutch Re- 
formed) thus refers to certain matters under discussion at the 
convention: 


“A considerable portion of the delegates evidently favor a 
primate in every State and a primate over the entire American 
church. The interval between these higher dignitaries and the 
existing bishops this party would probably wish to fill up with 
such official personages as are found in the Church of England. 
That sach an organization would be offensive to the people of a 
republic is by no means certain. There are many men and 
women among us to whom such a hierarchy woud be very attrac- 
tive. That it has no warrant in the New Testament is perfectly 
evident.” 


As to the change of name, 7he Christian Work says: 


“One thing very evident is that the present name of the church, 
‘Protestant Episcopal,’ is distasteful to a great many, we may 
say to a large majority of the church. This dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, is only a latter-day growth. It is because of the spread of 
sacerdotalism in the church that the name which expresses an 
actual historic fact has become so distasteful to many as if voi- 
cing a sectarian idea. Among the names proposed are that of ‘the 
American Church,’ which would be a misnomer and an act of 
gross discourtesy to the other sectarian bodies, and there is the 
name of ‘the Holy Catholic Church,’ which in the words of 
Bishop Doane, himself a high churchman, ‘would be a most arro- 
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gant piece of impertinent presumption.’ Probably it has struck 
in the same way the religious public generally, nearly all Episco- 
palians included.” 


Alluding to the discussion on church unity in the convention, 
The New York Observer says: 


“The Christian body that really desires Christian unity for the 
sake of Christ and His church will show more anxiety to find 
reasons to unite with some other body than to have other bodies 
unite with it. Bishop Coxe’s hint that the Episcopal Church 
might yet see the propriety of seeking union with the Moravians 
by admission to that denomination suggests the way to show a 


genuine desire in the Episcopal Church for reunion that does not 


merely mean Episcopal absorption.” 
As to the rejection of the title “primate,” The /ndependent says: 


“Our correspondent anticipated what has taken place, that the 
designation of the presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the title of primate, recommended in committee, has 
been defeated in the House of Deputies, the clergy voting for it, 
but the lay deputations giving it a naandsome and deserved 
defeat. In this conflict of opinion great praise is due to J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who was the leader of the laymen. And yet it 
probably means simply a delay of three years. Dignities tend to 
increase and become more honorific.” 


CHARGES OF CORRUPTION OF THE CHURCH 
THROUGH WEALTH. 


VERY dark and despairing view of the condition of the 

Christian church is taken by a writer in 7he Arena, who 
proclaims himself “neither a skeptic nor a cynic,” but “an ortho- 
dox clergyman who loves the church and writes from a heart 
which is sad at contemplation of these things.” His article is 
entitled “ Preacher and Plutocrat,” and is prefaced with the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“There never was an age since time began which needed so much to be 
frightened out of its false security and shaken from its covenants with 
Death, as this Laodicean, facing-both-ways, neither-one-thing-nor-the 
other age of ours. It is an age which really fears man and only pretends to 
fear God.”’—Canon Farrar. 


The following is his opening paragraph : 


“Evangelical Christianity, born anew in the German Reforma- 
tion, baptized under the hands of the Puritans and the Wesleys, 
has already so far apostatized that another reformation is needed 
to fit the church for the work of the greater century soon to dawn. 
The cold formalism of a utilitarian religiousness, ornate with 
pomp and ceremony, makes of the church of the present day, to 
a very large degree, avalley of dry bones greater than that which 
Ezekiel saw, and as sorely in need of a divine afflatus to give it 
life. Social discontent, born of pinching poverty on the one hand 
and riotous riches on the other, gambling, intemperance, com 
mercial dishonor, political corruption, and the whole pestiferous 
brood of evils which prey upon the nation and threaten its peace 
if not its perpetuity as a free republic—they a// find their coveted 
opportunity, when they do not find their abetment, in the worldly 
ideals, the grasping covetousness, the denominational pride, the 
sectarian selfishness, the moral cowardice, and the spiritual 
apathy of the church.” 


He finds no encouragement in the admitted fact that there has 
been great increase in the number of communicants in the 
churches during the present century, and on this point says: 


“There has indeed been an increase of numbers in the church, 
but relatively a decline in moral influence and spiritual power. 
The church has waxed, redigion has waned; ‘Christians’ have 
multiplied, but the significance of the term has become indefinitely 
vague; quantity has been attained, but quality lost. The result 
is, as it always mus/ be, quantity too is now in danger of being 
lost. Where is the gain in an increased body of church members, 
if by ‘church member’ nothing in particular is meant as to fervent 
piety and ‘unmarketable righteousness? If membership in the 
church stood for one half what in churchly circles it is assumed to 
stand for, the fourteen million members, more or less, of the 
evangelical churches would revolutionize society and write the 
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first chapter of a national millennium before the curtain should 
ring down on the nineteenth century. It would seem as tho the 
church had better take these signs of the times and others similar 
seriously to heart, betake herself to fasting and prayer, boast less 
of numbers, and attend to the work of reformation. For to the 
thoughtful observer, gifted with a fair modicum of moral discern- 
ment, it is evident that ‘There is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark. ’” 

The writer charges, with a qualifying reservation, that “relig- 
ious ‘professions’ have become a commodity of trade,” and that 
‘membership in the church is used as floating capital and availa- 
He regards the “plutocrats” in the church as the 
most serious obstacles to the usefulness and progress of the folds 


ble assets.” 


that fellowship and honor them, and goes on to say: 


“And what is the church doing to rid herself of those weights 
and to cleanse that cesspool? Little or nothing! On the con- 
trary, the church puts the stamp of her tacit approval on such 
religious acrobatics and callsit Christianity. She too often shares 
in the profits of the sinner and then demands that the pulpit keep 
mum about the sin. ‘To build an extravagant ‘house of worship’ 
and raise its debt, she mortgages if she does not muzzle the pul- 
pit, by putting herself in bondage to ungodly men of wealth; and 
then she prays for the descent of the Holy Spirit—and frays in 
vain! She frequently, if not usually, takes these very men, 
whose piety is respected among those to whom they are not known, 
and by coddling and wheedling them and putting them in office, 
plays into their hands the tremendous power of her ecclesiastical 
machinery, so as to install them as general managers and dicta- 
tors, where without let or hindrance they can ‘lord it over God’s 
heritage, ’—ad/ because they have money, few, if any, embarras- 
sing questions being asked as to how or where they got it. Thus 
the very ecclesiastical functionaries that were created to conserve 
the purzty of the church are turned over to those who use them 
with exactly the opposite effect. 

“The same power, money power, that within a generation has 
changed the financial features of the nation, wiping out the small 
manufacturer and trader, making the masses more and more the 
helots of the classes, and creating a second feudal system worse 
than the first—this force has its hands also on the evangelical 
church, and seems determined to make the one institution which 
for nearly four hundred years has, as a rule, stood for justice and 
righteousness among men, and so as the breakwater of our civil- 
ization, the protecting shield of its crimes, if not an attaché of its 
operations. Shall it succeed? We hcepe not; but Jesus said, 
‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of heaven!’ and the church is saying, by actions which speak 
louder than words, ‘ How easily shall they that have riches en- 
ter into and rule the church ;’ by which we are bound to conclude 
that the fittest for membership in the church are the least fit for 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“Thus the church, in her dominating element and general 
trend, instead of utilizing her enormous power to rear a mighty 
bulwark agaznust this devilish greed for money which is foreor- 
daining millions to ‘damnation’ by force of industrial circum- 
stances, is powerfully assisting to make that vicious public senti- 
ment in regard to the relative value of righteousness and riches 
which seems hurrying the nation toward a civic Niagara. 

“The people are sadly losing faith in the purity, sincerity, and 


disinterestedness of motive of the church; and here, in the 
domination of the dollar, is the fundamental reason why. From 


loss of faith in the church, it is but a step with most men to loss 
of faith in God in moral government in the world, and then on to 
all looseness and license. So they go, the great mass of ‘common 
people’ such as heard Christ gladly, in numbers increasingly 
large, past the doors of the church to park and pleasure. ground, 
or else stay at home and read the Sunday newspaper.” 


A NEW scheme of lessons for Congregational Sunday-schools is announced 
in England. One feature of the scheme, it is said, will be the training of 
the young in distinctively Congregational principles. 7he Sunday School 
Chronicle sympathizes with the idea of having a new and improved system 
of lessons, but strongly objects to the denominational features. It says: 
“Our contention is that the Sunday-school is not the medium by which 
distinctive church principles should be taught. The Sunday-school sprang 
into existence not from denominational considerations but from a desire to 
capture the sympathies of the young for religion, and to instruct them in 
the essentials of the Christian faith. Any attempt to make this valuable 
Christian organization an expression of a partiaulnn creed or denomination 
is to bias the minds of children unable to decide for themselves, and to 
change the Sunday-school from a centre of vital religion into a nursery of 
bigotry and prejudice.” 
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AN EARLIER THANKSGIVING DAY. 
| ares a number of years Zhe Lutheran Observer (Philadel- 


phia) has been making a special and earnest effort to have 
the date of Thanksgiving changed to an earlier day in the season, 
and its proposition seems to find an increasing number of adher- 
ents each year, especially among the religious papers. Its chief 
argument is that the present custom of fixing Thanksgiving Day 
late in November brings it at a inost unpleasant and usually in- 
It favors 
the selection of October 12 as a date which would have the addi 


clement season, long after harvest days have passed. 


tional and happy significance of being the anniversary of the 
discovery of America. This year 7he Observer renews the call 


for a change in the following strain: 


“The proper season for our National Thanksgiving is already 
at hand, but, as heretofore, no day within that proper season will 
be appointed by any governor of a State nor by the President of 
the nation. The old anachronistic time, nearly two months out 
of season and on the ‘shivering edge of winter,’ will ere long be 
designated, and the people called upon to meet in their places 
worship to render thanks to God for ‘the fruits of the earth in 
their season,’ and for all the blessings of the past year. 

“Harvest-home services have already been held in many of 
our Lutheran churches and the churches of some other denomina- 
tions also, at which the Sunday-schools, and young and old, met 
in sanctuaries decorated with plants and vines and flowers, and 
grains and fruits of the earth tastefully arranged, and in appro- 
priate services and discourses praised God for the blessings of the 
year, with all the impressive evidences of His bountiful goodness 
around them. Such services and thanksgivings rendered in their 
proper season are not only most acceptable to God, but present 
most appropriate object-lessons and demonstrations of God's 
merciful kindness from year to year. 

“But why do not our governors of States, and our Presidents, 
appoint our State and National thanksgiving in the proper season, 
when already the harvest and fruits of the earth in more than 
three fourths of ourcountry have long been ripened and gathered ? 
Simply because an old precedent and custom of New England 
have fixed the time nearly two months later than it should be, and 
the stolid inertia of a bad custom has perpetuated the absurd 
anachronism, and no official is willing to inaugurate a reform.” 


Papal Benediction Objected to.—‘‘Guite a stir was made in 
Methodist circles in Chicago recenily,” says Zhe St. Louzs Chris- 
tian Advocate, “by the attendance of Rev. H. G. Leonard, a 
Methodist minister, on a special service held by Mgr. Satolli, in 
which he, with others, received the papal benediction. Mr. 
Leonard was interviewed on the subject and admitted that he 
received the benediction and was proud of it. He is pastor of the 
Hyde Park Church, and the stewards were soon informed of what 
had taken place, and they lost no time in demanding an explana- 
tion. It wasastormy interview, and the Rev. Mr. Leonard did 
not know which way to turn to escape the cross-fire of questions 
that were hurled at him from all directions. He said that he had 
never before been interviewed by a newspaper man, and hardly 
knew what he had said. Then the reporter was called in and 
asked to produce his notes of questionsand answers. After these 
had been resxd Mr. Leonard told the three trustees that he had 
gone to the convent with a Miss Garrison, a former member of 
the Catholic Church, out of pure curiosity to see a great man, 
and that Mgr. Satolli had blessed the entire congregation of 
which he was a member. It is said that the trustees of Hyde 
Park Church will institute a thorough investigation. They ought 
todoso. A Methodist preacher has no business in such a place.” 


RECENT statistics of the churches show that the Methodists are very weak 
in Utah. It is the only place where they have less than one per cent. of the 
population. They are strong in the Rocky Mountain States. They are 
very strong in Indiana, Kansas, and all the States south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line except Louisiana, which is predominantly Catholic. 
the other States they have more than five per cent. of the 
usually. 


Through 
population 


A FEW days ago, says 7he Christian Leader,a clergyman in Ireland made 
the following announcement: “Next Sunday in this church the Rev. Mr. 
will renounce the errors of Rome for those of Protestantism.” 





ON election day in Switzerland the people go first to the communion-table 
and then to the ballot-box. No wonder that the Mountain Republic stands. 
—North and West. 
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THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL HATRED. 


| peeiacierva war correspondents will do well to keep their 

outfit in order. The official and semi-official organs of all 
countries continue to assert that their governments are anxious to 
preserve peace. The Standard, Temps, Norddeutsche Alilge- 
meine, Fremdenblatt, Novoye Vremya, Polttische Correspon- 
denz and Riforma know nothing of war. But the papers printed 
“for the million” show everywhere in Europe that the nations are 
likely to rush into war in spite of their representative councils. 
In France a sullen, fierce resentment against Great Britain is 
steadily growing. The Sz/houette, Paris, says: 


“Wouldn't we like to have Jeans Barts now, ay, and Surcoufs 
too!* And be assured that there are not wanting, along our 
coasts, willing lads in our days, ready to take up once more the 
campaign against the hereditary enemy, if our rulers were only 
less pusillanimous and, ready to follow the example of I.ouis 
XVI. and Napoleon the Great, would give our good Jack Tars a 
chance. Our sailors are itching to lower the high talk of the 
Jersey Goddams and of invincible (!!! ???) Albion herself. And 
yet, while the flag of the United Kingdom is floating over a por- 
tion of our national soil, a French journalist dares to hold up to 
us an English official—the Lord Mayor of London—as a model, 
tho this rich brewer is the very personification of British charac- 
teristics. But the cock of Gaul will yet stop the depredations of 
that insatiable hyena which hides beneath the leopard skin of 
Great Britain.” 


The immediate cause for these expressions of hatred and con- 
tempt for England is the sudden discovery that England claims 
jurisdiction over the Minguiers, a chain of uninhabitable rocks in 
the Channel. Meanwhile the situation in Egypt is approaching 
acrisis. ‘The Aegyptische Korespondenz, Cairo, a German paper 
of independent politics, says :_ 


“The reason that the Egyptians hope more than ever to be 
freed from British rule is that the ‘comité d’Egypte’ in Paris 
fosters this hope through its organ, the Journal Egyptien. The 
committee is very powerful, and it is very likely that it will again 
demand the evacuation when the French Chambers meet. The 
assistance of Russia is certain, and Germany, it is thought, will 
preserve a kindly neutrality.” 


In Austria, where the press and the people have no wish for a 
war, the danger of its outbreak is also regarded as imminent. 
The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says: 


“Since all doubt of a Franco-Russian alliance has ceased, the 
certainty of political calm has vanished. Russia, true enough, 
shows her desire to preserve peace on every possible occasion,and 
the Russian Government will do its best to prevent France from 
disturbing the rest of Europe. Nobody doubts that. The ques- 
tion is: Can Russia do it? Russia continually flatters the na- 
tional self-confidence of the French, and they believe that they 
can count upon her in any emergency.” 


In Russia this French antagonism against England is fostered 
by most papers. The only dissentient voice seems to be the 
Grasidanin, St. Petersburg, Meshtchersky’s paper. Prince 
Meshtchersky had much influence with the late Czar, and his 
paper is still read by the Panslavistic nobility. Of late he has 
begun to play the part of a Cassandra, but his remarks find little 
favor with the majority of Russian papers. He says: 


“The frivolity with which the press fosters the idea that war is 
at hand is simply criminal. It is criminal because it springs 
from the spirit of servility toward France, which makes us think 
that we should be proud and happy enough in the possession of 
French friendship to sacrifice everything that isdeartous. .. . 
It is criminal because it may lead to complications in which Rus- 


*Jean Bart and Surcouf, famous French admirals. The former was 
specially noted for his intrepidity and independence of spirit. He hated 
the English, and did much to retard British ascendency on the seas.—ED. 
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sia is in danger of losing all the fruits of peaceful development, 
and in which our progress will be retarded for many years. . . . 
The Francophiles think they ought to be proud to be allowed to 
sit at the same table with the gentlemen of France. The Russian 
barbarians are, so to speak, satisfied if they are patted by the 
French with a‘mercz, chien.’ And that while we are asked to 
risk our honor, our future, our whole national life.” 


Novosti, St. Petersburg, says regretfully that the exact charac- 
ter and terms of the Franco-Russian alliance are known to no one 
outside the diplomatic powers directly concerned, but it insists 
that the alliance is purely defensive. It goes on to say: 


“In Germany there have been persistent efforts to undermine 
the alliance and to throw doubt upon its legitimacy. This alli- 
ance, they have said, is entirely superfluous for defensive pur- 
poses and must threaten aggression. But this is manifestly 
untrue. The alliance zs necessary in the interest of peace, for if 
it should be dissolved the Triple Alliance would change its atti- 
tude and become an active instead of passive factor, with disas- 
trous consequences to Europe. Have not France and Russia the 
right to watch the Triple Alliance and guard against assertions 
of unjust claims? Thanks to France and Russia, the character 
and significance of the Triple Alliance have radically changed, 
for it no longer pretends to rule over Europe. It is essential to 
preserve the political equilibrium in the interest of the weaker 
and smaller members of the European family. In this Franco- 
Russian alliance is found a guaranty of present and future har- 
mony.” 


The German press watches the growth of national hatred be- 
tween France 2nd England with interest. Germany's danger 
lessens as England’s peril increases. And England? Her posi- 
tion is aptly defined by Admiral Maxsein .7%e National Review, 
London. We give the gist of his article: 


“The result of this perpetual hostility on the part of France, 
thinks Admiral Maxse, has been to predispose Englishmen of all 
classes and shades of thought toward the Triple Alliance. The 
French may wake up some fine morning to find that their light- 
hearted crusade against ‘perfidious Albion’ has been taken seri- 
ously. The majority of Englishmen take the press seriously. 
Neither M. Ribot nor his countrymen realize that a number of 
English people have become convinced that war is almost un- 
avoidable between France and England. A French gentleman 
on a visit in London—an informed Frenchman—expressed his 
astonishment that so many Englishmen are convinced that a war 
with his country is unavoidable. ‘No serious person heeds the 
press in Paris,’ he said. That is probably so, but Paris is not 
chiefly inhabited by serious persons. They generally have to 
stand aside during catastrophes. Our friend also forgets that 
French Ministers are afraid of the press.” 


FRENCH OFFICERS. 


~ OME recent events have given the French army officers much 
prominence. The conviction of Captain Dreyfus, accused 
of high treason, and the unfounded attacks of General Munier 
upon the German officers, have led the public outside of France 
to think that the courtly and brilliant French officer of history is 
a thing of the past. This is, however, a mistake, according to 
the Strassburger Post, which divides the officers into three dis- 
tinct classes. That paper says: 


“The French officers are divided into several social categories, 
which rarely mingle with each other. The highest type is that of 
the ‘aristocrats’—who are not, by the way, exclusively noblemen. 
They are very exclusive, and are connected with the best brain-, 
money-, and birth-aristocracy of the country. ‘They furnish the 
usual type of brilliant and elegant officers, and occasionally they 
advance very rapidly. Next follow the ‘aspirants.’ These com- 
prise the more scientifically trained but less wealthy officers. 
The majority of these are sons and grandsons of officers. They 
have made up their minds to rise in the army at any cost, but 
rather by way of the officer than through service in the field— 
they depend upon influence for their career. They are looked 
upon as undesirable comrades, and only a fraction of their number 
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belong to the socially highest type. A third class is that of the 
entirely uneducated or only partly educated officers. These are 
men who have risen from the ranks, and also young men whose 
education had been neglected before they entered the military 
school. As arule they are excluded from the higher positions in 
the army. Socially they belong to very low classes of the popu- 
lation, with whom they continue to be on intimate terms. They 
have to perform all the hard work. As their education is so very 
deficient, the officers of the first and second categories do not 
meet them in society. They rarely rise to the rank of major; 
usually they are pensioned with the rank of captain. The lion’s 
share of all pleasures falls to the aristocrats, the lion's share of 
the honors to the aspirants, the lion’s share of hard work is left 
to ‘servicemen,’ whoalso have to bear most of the privations and 
disappointments characteristic of their profession.”— 7rans/ated 
for Tue Literary DiIcEst. 


FRANCE’S NEWLY-ACQUIRED SUBJECTS IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


Y the conquest of Madagascar, just consummated by the cap- 
ture of the Hova capital, the French have come into posses- 
sion of an island larger than France itself and containing a com- 
plex mixture of races that afford an interesting study not only 
for the ethnologist but also for the statesman, inasmuch as France 
now has on her hands the task of governing her new acquisition 
and controlling its motley population. The little that is yet 
known of the Malagasy races is summarized by E. T. Harry in 
a recent lecture delivered at the Paris Museum of Natural His- 
tory and published in the Revue Sctentifigue (September 21). 
After a few introductory remarks, the speaker said : 


“The anthropology of Madagascar is full of obscurity and gaps. 
The maps that have been made of this country, which is larger 
than France, bear, to be sure, the names of peoples in eonsidera- 
ble numbers, but more than half of these tribes are known to us 
only by name; the others are represented in our collections by a 
very small number of anatomical pieces and their place has re- 
mained vacant in our notes of observations. 

“If we add that Madagascar is acountry almost without history 
and without archeology, that therefore the bonds that join one to 
the other of the successive populations of this great country are 
very feeble, we shall have justified the insufficiency of the picture 
that we are about to present, which can be only a study of salient 
features, with some points fairly well marked, on a background 
of indistinct contours, certain parts remaining quite blank. We 
are yet so badly informed about the inhabitants of Madagascar 
that the population of the island varies three or four hundred per 
cent. in the estimations of one modern travelers. 

“In the eighteenth century, Harcourt and Montdevergne esti- 
mated the number of natives at 800,000 to 1,600,000, and in 1730 
Grossin raised this figure to 2,000,000. All the modern authori- 
ties consider this estimate as still toosmall. But while M. James 
Sibree proposes to substitute for Grossin’s figure that of 4,500, - 
ooo, M. Grandidier wavers between four and five millions, while 
M. Olliver jumps to 5,300,000 and M. Catat to 7,250,000 

“This whole people presents features differing profoundly to 
the observer, who finds himself at the outset in a state of actual 
embarrassment. The man that we call by the vague term Mala- 

asy is not a negro; his facial morphology is quite different 

om that of the Africans and recalls that of the Malays. Never- 
heless, he does not belong to the yellow race; his hair is made 
up of wooly locks. He is a singular composite, into which enter 
very diverse elements, some of which make us think of the great 
Asian archipelago. . . . 

“How does a people separated from the African continent only 
by the yoo kilometers [240 miles] of the Mozambique Channel thus 
present such a profound mixture of ethnic elements collected from 
so distant lands ?” 


Having asked this question, M. Harry proceeds to answer it 
by noting recent scientific studies of the fauna of the island, 
which indicate an ancient connection, not with Africa, but with 
Asia. He goes on: 


“As Madagascar has had almost no relations with the African 
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world, it is toward the Orient and not toward the Occident that 
we must look for the land-surfaces necessary to the development 
of so many species now extinct. It is in the direction of the 
Indies that all this insular or peninsular world points, and it must 
necessarily have had relations of contact with the great Malay 
isles, from which it could consequently have derived its human 
population at the same time as its principal animals.” 


M. Harry next proceeds to analyze this puzzling population and 
divides it, according to the time of immigration, into three 
“ethnic strata.” Of the first, the so-called primitive races of the 
isle, the dwarf Kimos and the Vazimbas, nothing is known but 
legends and some remains ascribed to them, tho of the latter tribe 
survivors may still exist. The vast majority of the population, 
belonging to the “second ethnic stratification,” is decidedly Malay 
as shown by their language, their dress, their musical instru- 
ments, thefr customs, and their rites. Among the peoples of this 
“second layer,” however, these characteristics are more or less 
masked by successive crossings with tribes of different origin. 
For the purest Malay blood, we must look at the” third ethnic 
layer,” composed of the so-called Hovas, the latest immigrants 
and the rulers of Madagascar till the recent French conquest. 
Says M. Harry: 

“The term ‘Hova’ is incorrect; it is, in fact a designation of 
caste. According to M. Grandidier it is the equivalent of the 
word dourgeozs or roturier, in opposition to andrzana, which 
means ‘noble.’ The name of the nation is Merina. 

“It is not until toward the end of the eighteerth century that 
the Merinas began to appear in the history of the great island. 
They appear as a small people, superior in intelligence to the 
neighboring tribes, skilful forgers of iron and weavers of fabrics, 
but profoundly divided by intestine quarrels thai prevented them 
from reaching a development in proportion to their qualities.” 


We have not space to follow M. Harry in his interesting ac- 
count of the rise of this people to power which parallels, in lesser 
degree. that of the Romans to be rulers of Europe. We pass to 
his description of some of their characteristics. Premising that 
the sixteen grades or castes into which they are divided are not 
pure-blooded, the negro element becoming more noticeable as the 
social scale is descended, he goes on as follows: 


“The Merinas . . . are small; they have long hair, crimped or 
curly, the skin is of the hue of clear tanned leather, the head is 
relatively large, the face broad, the forehead high, the nose short 
and usually straight, the lips strong and protruding. They have 
the robustness and agility of the Malays, but not their endurance, 
and their activity is sensibly inferior to that of the neighboring 
peoples whom they have enslaved and caused to do their hard 
work. 

“They have, travelers tell us, both the good qualities and the 
vices of the Malays. Their memory is excellent, they learn 
easily, and we have just seen one of them take his doctor’s degree 
at the University of Lyons. Their talent for speaking is quite 
extraordinary, and they often show an unexpected bent for music. 
They are laborious, sober, and economical ; finally, they have an 
innate respect for authority, the habit of rigorous discipline, an 
unbounded devotion to their chiefs and deep love for their coun- 
try. These, as M. Grandidier observes, are not ordinary quali- 
ties, and to them the Hovas owe the predominance that they have 
attained over the other Malagasy peoples. It is true that, on the 
contrary, complaints are made of the duplicity of the natives, and 
of the crafty spirit that they have brought from Malaysia; their 
vanity is childish, and they are superstitious to the last degree.” 


After a treatment in detail of the other peoples of the island— 
the Betsileos, who seem to be a mixture of Malay and negro; the 
Sakalaves, who have affinities with the ancient races of the coun- 
try; various tribes, all of mixed blood, of whom the Baras, a 
little-hn-wn fetichistic people of the interior, are the most inter- 
esting; Jews and Arabs, often mixed with native elements, and 
finally mulattos, the offspring of white merchants or travelers and 
native women—M. Harry closes as follows : 


“The superiority of the Malays over the other peoples of the 
island will always show itself, and when, peace being once more 
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established, we shall set about regulating definitely the lot of 
these several millions of natives, attached to the domain of 
France, anthropology will be in a position to proclaim without 
hesitation that we must not depend on the savage negroid, but 
lean on the Malays, barbarous tho they may have remained under 
their thin varnish of civilization. And, turning her arm toward 
the great isles of Asia, cradle of a good part of her new subjects, 
science will show us what a colonizing people have been able to 
do with near relatives of our Malagasy subjects in the Dutch 
East Indies.”— 7rans/lated for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 


LOUIS PASTEUR. 


MONG the scientists of our century none was better known 
than Louis Pasteur, the discoverer of the hydrophobia 
bacillus. His death ends a long and useful life, and robs France 
of one of her greatest sons. M. 
Pasteur's cure for rabies was 
neither his first nor his most aston- 
ishing discovery, tho it became the 
most famous. His bacteriological 
researches enabled him ta discover 
a remedy for the silkworm disease, 
which threatened an important 
French industry with ruin. His 
theories regarding fermentation led 
to important practical innovations 
in manufacturing circles, chiefly in 
the wine, beer, and vinegar indus- 
tries, and he discovered a valuable 
remedy for splenetic diseases in ani- 
mals. France is prepared to honor 
duly the remains of her great son. 
The /égaro, Paris, says: 

“All France celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, and while yet living 
he entered on that apotheosis which 
the jealousy of the gods allows to 
so few mortals—and then only near 
the time of their departure. Pas- 
teur, Renan, and Victor Hugo are 
perhaps the three figures which 
have cast the greatest luster on our 
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had innumerable enemies. Theologians are‘said to hate hard 
those whose creeds differ from theirs, but the odzum theologicum 
is the milk of human kindness compared to the hatred which 
actuates doctors against those who hold theories opposed to theirs. 

How great was the hatred of many doctors for the man 
whom they did not hesitate to describe as the ‘prince of charla- 
tans’ is shown by the fact that on more than one occasion an at- 
tempt was made to move the authorities to commence a prosecu- 
tion against Louis Pasteur for ¢//egal practice of medicine, 
Pasteur never having been admitted a doctor of medicine—a 
circumstance which explains why Pasteur never operated himself, 
but only supervised his assistants when at work on patients. 
Each case where for one reason or another the inoculation failed 
in its effect, and hydrophobia declared itself, was eagerly and joy- 
fully pounced upon by his enemies, and the fact of another failure 
of the Pasteur system was published abroad in such papers as 
would lend themselves to this campaign. . . . Some editors, 
even, who could not be suspected of 
harboring rancor for any cause so 
contemptible, but firmly believed, 
at the promptings of jealous theo- 
ricians, that the Pasteur system was 
a fallacy, and that Pastenr himself 
knew it to be one, carried on at first 
a vigorous campaign against the 
Institute, till one by one they yield- 
ed to the conviction—as each suc- 
cessive annual report was issued 
from the Institute—that it was they 
who were mistaken, not Louis Pas- 
teur.” 





Life, London, says: 


“Opinions may differ concerning 
the efficacy of his cure for rabies— 
that is tosay it may not be possible 
to declare positively whether those 
persons who underwent his treat- 
ment for the prevention of hydro- 
phobia had really absorbed the ca- 
nine rabies into their systems and 
were smitten for death, but the 
great mass of highest living author- 
ities in England and Germany, as 
well as in France, believe in M. 
Pasteur’s teaching and approve his 
methods.” 





times.’ LOUIS PASTEUR. M 


The Jllustration, Paris, from 
which the accompanying portrait—one of the latest—is taken, 
says: 

““M. Pasteur’s disappearance is a national event, for tho he 
may have ceased to work and discover, it was sufficient that he 
was there, for he was one of the greatest among the great persons 
of the whole world. How atrocious of the aldermen of his town 
to remove his name from a public place because they differed 
from him in politics! But he will get a statue in France, as he 
should. In Denmark they have already erected one in his honor ; 
the brewers did it there, for his marvelous discoveries regarding 
the formation of yeast. France will recognize, with a grateful 
heart, what he has done for her glory, this warrior in the great 
battle for the benefit of humanity. And M. Felix Faure rejoices. 
Pasteur, who is honored by all France, was the son of a tanner, 
and labor rejoices !” 


M. Pasteur was scarcely less appreciated abroad than in his 
own country. A writer in the Va/zon, Berlin, thinks “it is a dif- 


‘ficult task to review so eventful a life in a small compass,” and 


comes to the conclusion that “the successful fight against hospi- 
tal fevers, and the possibility of really valuable remedies against 
diphtheria and tuberculosis, are, in a large measure, founded on 
Pasteur’s methods.” The Westminster Gazette, London, en- 
larges upon the antagonism which M. Pasteurencountered among 
the medical profession. That paper says: 


“Humanity would not be humanity if Louis Pasteur had not 


(From a photogiaph by Mairet, Paris, June, 1895.) 


Pasteur was known for his 
strength of character and the te- 
nacity with which he defended his views. These made him 
famous as a patriot and a Christian as well as a scientist. He 
felt deeply the humiliation of his country in the war of 1870-71, 
sent back the diplomas given him by German universities before 
that war, and steadfastly refused to accept honors which the 
German Government and people would have conferred upon him. 
His religious feeling is characterized by 7e Weekly Register, 
London, a Catholic paper, as follows: 


“er 


The scientific men of France are not always to be found 
among the sons of the church. But the religion which in Eng 
land won Mivart did not in France lose Pasteur. Perhaps he was 
not wholly in sympathy with little movements on the surface oi! 
French Catholicism; and that he did not repeat the shibboleth 
of some of the French Catholic journalists is probable enough 
since he was from time to time the object of their criticism. M. 
Pasteur did not depute to writers, however zealous after thei! 
own kind, the custody of his conscience, nor did he accord to the 
fashions of the moment, however much they suited others, a con 
formity which would have been in him only an insincerity.” 


THE Polish socialists are stirring. They are posting placards in the in- 
dustrial centers, complaining of the injustice of the Government. The) 
complain that the manufacturers are protected by the authorities in every 
wrong they may wish to commit against the laboring classes. while strikes 
the only means of redress for workingmen, are rigorously put down by 
the police. 
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HOW COMPULSORY INSURANCE WORKS IN 
GERMANY. 


OR some years compulsory insurance has been in operation 

in Germany. Its object is to force the laboring classes to 
provide a fund against illness, accident, and old age, thus ren- 
dering them entirely independent of charity. As yet only the 
industrial classes are included in the provisions of this law, by 
which the employer, the employee, and the state are made to 
furnish equal shares of the fund. It is hoped that the law will 
be extended to all Germans at some future date, but as the initi- 
atory expenses are very great, some time must elapse before this 
can be done. Meanwhile the law is already having some effect. 
One of the main objects of the law was to relieve the charity 
organizations. According to the Hande/sblad, Amsterdam, Dr. 
Freund, President of the Berlin Workingmen’s Insurance Asso- 
ciation, has obtained some statistics from the poorhouse guardians 
of 110 communities—44 cities, 49 towns, and 17 villages. Altho 
the time since the law has been in force is short—about four years 


—its influences are already felt. Dr. Freund says: 


“As a matter of fact the charity organizations have been much 
relieved by the insurance fund. The laboring classes are, much 
less than before, forced to turn to the poor-house guardians for 
assistance. But there is no saving in money. The certainty of 
being provided for in illness and old age has materially raised 
the standard of living, and the guardians of the poor are forced 
to reckon with this. Hence the money saved by the decrease of 
the assisted poor has to be expended in raising the allowance of 
those who still depend upon charity, and, in some communities, 
the expenditure is greater than formerly. 

“There is also, it seems, no proper understanding between the 
officers of the insurance fund and the poor-law guardians, and 
double assistance is given in many cases. The insurance also 
causes laborers to require longer and more careful treatment dur- 
ing illness. They frequent hospitals which receive patients pay- 
ing a part of the costs of their treatment, but as the insurance 
rarely covers the expenses of the hospital the poor-house funds 
have to make up the deficiency.”— Translated for Tue LITERARY 
DicEst. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE. 


HE resolutions recently adopted by the Irish convention at 
Chicago have excited a good deal of attention in England. 

Not one English paper supposes that America will really aid 
Ireland, but the language used at Chicago causes much irritation. 
Other evidences of anti-British feeling are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the resolutions adopted by the Chicago convention. 
Thus General Longstreet’s address at the dedication of Chicka- 
mauga Park is looked upon by 7he St. James's Gazette asa defi- 
ance to England and a piece of American jingoism. Zhe 
Whitehall Review regards the action of the convention as proof 
that coercion is the only means to quiet Ireland. ‘That paper says: 


“It is well to remind those who, like Mr. Horace Plunkett, 
M.P., allow their humanitarian zeal to outstrip their caution, that 
Finnertyism holds the field in the Sister Isle; that concession 
simply strengthens it, and reinforces its clamor for further con- 
cession; and that, tho we may smile at the blatant utterances of 
the President of the Irish-American convention and his imme- 
diate supporters, we can not afford to disregard the spirit which 
animates them, and which is as strong at the present moment 
among a large section of the Irish people as ever it was in the 
Worst period df the early part of the century.” 


Many papers, like 7he Scotchman, Glasgow, regard the whole 
thing as an unblushing “attempt for fleecing foolish Irishmen.” 
The Scotchman says: 


“It is not so much a desire to see Great Britain attacked, as it 
is to extract money from Irishmen in America. There are men 
who live upon this sort of thing, and apparently they hope in this 
case to get a good living out of it. The beginning and the end 
of the movement is the subscription and the executive. The 
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money is to be got in from a wide area, but it is to be centered in 
the hands of very few. No doubt some doliars will be obtained ; 
perhaps many dollars. There appears to be no limit to the gul- 
libility of Irishmen in the United States on this point.” 

The Parliamentary Party will hardly be grateful to the Irish 
National Alliance, thinks 7he Scotchman; for— 

“It will scarcely be possible for Mr. McCarthy or anybody else 
to assert that the object of the Parliamentary movement is not the 
independence of Ireland. They will scarcely be able to come 
forward and say that they only want Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
or a system of federation if they take the money of men who 
have given it with the object of securing the complete separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain.” 

United Ireland, a Parnellite paper, thinks Parnell’s memory 
is honored by the resolutions at the convention. He never be- 
lieved in anything but the “ physical force argument.” The Con- 
tinental press looks on in wonderment. “Queer people,” says the 
Handelsblad. ‘“O’Donovan Rossa, the criminal, had his say 
there,” sneers the Kd/nische Zeitung. Onthe whole the German 
press is content to relate the proceedings at the convention ina 
humorous sort of way. The German-Americans, however, ask 
for an explanation from the Anglo-American press with regard 
to its attitude in the matter. They assert that the Anglo- 
American papers presumed to advise the Germans during their 
Sedan celebrations, which might displease France, altho America 
had nothing to do with this. And now, while England is openly 
threatened with a war, they aresilent. The Louisville Anzeiger 
Says: ° 

“The intentions of the Irish convention not only violate the 
laws of this country, but they also would lead us into grave com- 
plications with England, if put into deeds. Yet there are few 
Anglo-American papers courageous envugh to point out to the 
Irish the impropriety of their behavior. We do not at all con- 
clude that our contemporaries are more friendly toward the Irish 
than the Germans. But we believe that they are afraid of the 
Irish vote. And why? Because the Irish hold together, while 
the Germans fail to look after their interests.” 

The Germania, Milwaukee, nevertheless, hopes that the Ger- 
mans will never follow Irish tactics, even if they have to see their 
influence diminished. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


IN New Zealand they are already discussing the “undesirable emi- 
grants’ question. A proposal has been made to hoid the steamship com- 
panies responsible. Zhe Auckland News thinks this plan unjust both with 
reference to paupers or insane persons—“ because a man might have a 
good round sum in his pocket, which he might lose a few days after his 
arrival. And how can the shipowners guarantee the continued sanity of all 
their passengers? We do not know whether shipowners have any right to 
make any inquisition into the resources or the mental strength of any 
passenger who tenders his passage-money and is in a fair state of health. 
Self-respecting persons would object to any such examination and search, 
and would remain away from the colony altogether. The fact is, that we 
should be taking measures to stop the exodus, rather than to frighten away 
those people who are disposed’ to come here.” 


A GOOD story is told by Alexandre Dumas of the late Meissonier. The 
great painter was, in his leisure hours, an ardent botanist, whose work did 
not failto gain praise from scientists. Dumas wanted to play a joke upon 
him, and brought him a paper containing the dried roe of a herring, telling 
him that it was the seed of a very rare plant, which needed much water. 
Some time after he again visited Meissonier, and asked him how the seeds 
were. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the painter, “they are coming up beautifully; I have 
planted them in a circle.”” He took him toa corner in the garden where 
the heads of young herrings were peeping out of the ground! 


THE eminent jurist Professor Bruck, of Breslau, demands that Germany 
should people its colonies with criminals. He points out that England laid 
the foundation of her great colonies in this way. Dr. Freund, of Koblenz, 
in the Preusstsche Jahrbiicher, argues in a similarmanner. He asserts that 
the majority of pre-revolutionary Americans were descended from convicts. 
From the middle of the eighteenth century to the revolution, no less than 
2,000 persons were deported to the American colonies. The fact that their 
descendants compare favorably with the free immigrants from other 
countries is, he thinks, an argument in favor of deportation. 


PROFESSOR JOLY, of Paris, points out that crime is increasing in France, 
while the population decreases. The increase of youthful offenders is 
specially alarming. From 16,000 in 1860 they increased to 31,000 in 1890, On 
the other hand, crime is steadily decreasing in England. Professor Joly 
thinks this is due to the efforts of private societies for the prevention of 
crime. 
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WORK OF THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


ROFESSOR WASHINGTON’S Atlanta address on the in- 
dustrial aspects of the race question in the South has natu- 
rally aroused interest in the plan and methods of the industrial 
Institute over which he presides. That Institute was started sev- 
eral years ago to carry on the work in which alone, according to 
Professor Washington, lies the true emancipation of the Ameri- 
can negro, and it is instructive to review its progress and note 
the degree of success attained by it. An interesting sketch of 
the Institute, from the pen of Josephine T. Washington, a sister 
of the Professor, appears in The Commercial Traveler's Home 
Magazine, October, and we extract from it the essential portions. 
The origin of the Institute is interesting. We quote from the 
article : 


“Fourteen years ago a prosperous colored merchant in the town 
of Tuskegee, upon being approached by a white candidate for the 
legislature for his vote and his influence, replied that he would 
give him both provided he agreed, if elected, to introduce a bill 
for the establishment at Tuskegee of an institution for the edu- 
cation of negro youth. The promise was given, and Lewis 
Adams and his friends succeeded in having the gentleman elected. 
This politician did not forget his promise. A bill was passed, 
appropriating $2,000 for the payment of salaries of teachers in 
such aschool. Then General Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, 
was written to, as the man most likely to be able to recommend a 
suitable person to establish the enterprise. He recommended 
Booker T. Washington. . . 

“It might be said of Mr. Washington that, Czesar-like, he came, 
he saw, he conquered. School opened on the fourth day of July, 
1881, in a log church and two adjoining shanties, loaned for the 
purpose. It owned nothing except the amount appropriated for 
salaries. To the thrift and earnestness and good management of 
its founder, the enthusiasm engendered by working in a worthy 
cause, and the ability to make others realize the importance of 
that cause, is due the marvelous growth of the school in numbers, 
in possessions, in usefulness, and in public esteem.” 


Of the present condition of the Institute, the writer says: 


“On the grassy, well-kept grounds, laid off in walks lined with 
trees, are nearly forty buildings, either finished or in course of 
construction. All these are the product of student labor, except 
Porter hall, the oldest building on the grounds. . . 

“When school is in session and all of these buildings are full of 
busy, human life, when the hum of recitation mingles with the 
buzz of machinery, and everywhere are glad and hopeful and 
earnest young faces, the scene is truly an inspiringone. Yet this 
institution—which last year enrolled 1,025 persons, of whom 66 
were instructors; which owns 2,000 acres of land and property 
valued at more than $200,000; which despite its numerous build- 
ings has to rent fifteen cottages to help house its pupils; which 
carries on over twenty-five industries and supplies nearly every 
one of its own wants, besides selling products from most of its 
departments; which has expended in all of its operations during 
the past year, $73,347.58—had a very modest beginning.” 


The Institute aims to give its pupils the foundations of a good 
English education, but the prominent feature is industrial educa- 
iton, theoretical as well as practical. 


“The boys and girls are taught to put brains into their work. 
The common employments of life, the forms of labor which some 
of them unconsciously have been taught to despise, are divested 
of their drudgery and are dignified into an art and a science. 
This is true of cooking, laundering, nursing, general housework, 
and of many other employments commonly considered menial. 

“Much attention is given to farming and dairying, and no 
effort is spared to make these pursuits interesting and attractive 
to Afro-American youth, who, like others, are too much inclined 
to abandon the plow for the city street. In this connection the 
services of a specialist, Prof. J. W. Hoffman, a member of the 
Royal Agricultural and of the Royal Microscopical societies of 
England, of the Canadian Microscopical Society, of the Berlin 
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Biological Society, and of the American Academy of Natural 
Sciences, have been secured.” 


There are athletic, religious, and literary societies among the 
pupils, and music is not neglected. The Institute, in fact, de- 
sires to be the preserver of ante-bellum slave songs. 

But the influence of the school is by no means confined to the 
pupils; it extends its benefits to others through various agencies, 
regarding which we read : 


“An annual conference is held, which is largely attended by 
farmers and others. At this conference are discussed, not the 
wrongs of the race, but its needs, the evils existing among us 
which it is within our power to remedy. 

““A woman's conference is held on the afternoon of the same 
day, and topics relating to the home and the care of the children 
are discussed. The next day there is a congress of workers, 
which is attended by teachers of colored schools and by others 
who labor for the elevation of the colored people. Last year 
twenty-six institutions were represented, and over one hundred 
workers assembled and gave and received help in reviewing the 
situation. ... 

“The summer assembly is another potent means of reaching the 
people. Here tired teachers, preachers, and others desiring rest 
and refreshment, gather during the latter days of August, drink 
in the invigorating air of Tuskegee, and enjoy its delightful 
social life while they reap the benefit of lectures on a variety of 
well-chosen topics, delivered by some of our best and most enter- 
taining speakers.” 


Graduates of the Institute are working all over the South. 
Several small institutions have been started on the Tuskegee 
plan, and all are doing well. In conclusion, the writer says: 


“One of the most encouraging things in connection with the 
work of the school is that its graduates are willing to go out into 
the rural districts and establish themselves where they can be of 
the greatest service te the people. The following paragraph, 
taken from the letter of one of these graduates, voices their com- 
mon faith and spirit : 

“*T have been working with my people for about sixteen years 
in all, and I know of no other way by which the race problem 
can be-solved save the one that Tuskegee has adopted, working 
patiently to educate the head, hand, and heart of those who 
crowd into her walls each year, and sending each one out witha 
little Tuskegee in his or her heart.’ 

“Tuskegee and similar institutions must stretch forth a helping 
hand to the black men and women of the South. In this lies the 
hope of the race’s redemption and the salvation of our common 
country.” 





An Ocean-Organ.—“ The new American liner, S¢. Lowzs, is 
remarkable, among other things, for the fact that she carries the 
first complete organ ever put into an ocean steamer. Organ- 
builders have doubted the possibility of constructing an instru- 
ment that could stand the stress of ocean voyages. The organ 
itself is not very large, being only eighteen feet high and sixteen 
feet wide. The pipe-frame is supported on the figure of a mer- 
maid as a caryatid; nineteen pipes and a fan of trumpets fill the 
frame, the wood-work of which is highly polished white mahog- 
any. It is in the details of construction that the instrument is 
remarkable. The action of the organ is electric. The magnets 
consumes .o5 of an ampere of current at two volts tension; that 
is, it takes only two volts to control the whole organ. The cur- 
rent is supplied by a 300-ampere power storage-cell, independent 
of theship’sdynamo. Thestop-action is controlled by electricity, 
as is also the pedal-action. The pedal-keys slide under the desk, 
to save room. ‘The contact used for the key-action is frictional 
and self-cleaning, thus insuring reliability. The action is very 
simple. The slightest pressure on the keys sends an electric 
current forty feet to the mechanism controlling the pipes, the 
key-desk being that distance from the organ proper. The current 
passes through cables three quarters of an inch in diameter. Ex- 
pansion and contraction have been allowed for the pipes, and 
each pipe has been fastened separately. Other innovations are 
screws instead of glue, and brassin place of iron. These two 
substitutes make the organ impervious to dampness.”—Zrazn- 
ard’s Musical World. 
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CURIOUS CHINESE FIRE-CLOCKS. 


N a recent issue we described some curious Chinese time- 
pieces, especially clepsydras or water-clocks. We now 
translate for our readers another article in the same series, treat- 
ing of fire-clocks, a variety of time-piece not so well-known but 
much employed by the Chinese in old times. The article, which 
was written by M. Planchon for Za Nature, Paris, September 
14, runs as follows: 


“Altho the sun and water were chiefly employed by astrono- 
mers to make known the hours, fire has served especially to indi- 
cate the watches of the night. We have already had occasion to 
mention this when, speaking of clepsydras, we quoted an ancient 
ordinance that ordered the announcement of the night watches to 
the inhabitants by signals. We will speak here of some usages 
that it is interesting to know. 

“The night was divided into five watches, which began at sun- 
set and ended at sunrise. As we have explained, the five parts 
were more or less long according to the season of the year. 

“The announcement of the watches had a double purpose: it 
served first to indicate the hour and also to prove that the watch- 
man was doing his duty, which in China was most rigorously 
insisted upon. As it had been formally forbidden to walk the 
streets at night, except in exceptional cases, it was the duty of 
the guards to watch and question every person who was out of 
his own house. Certain of these guards held in the left handa 
thick bamboo cylinder on which they struck with the right hand, 
not only to show their own vigilance, but also to-make known the 
hour (Fig. 1., A.B.). Sometimes this bit of wood or bamboo, 
instead of being cylindrical, had the shape of a fish, about 80 cen- 
timeters long by 15 in diameter [28 by 5 
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cords. Saint Louis used this 
primitive method. ‘Each 
day,’ says the confessor of 
Queen Marguerite, ‘he re- 
tired to his chamber and then 
was lighted a candle of a 
certain length, that is to say, 
3 feet or thereabouts, and so 
long as it lasted he read in 
his Bible, and when the can- 
dle was at its end one of his 
chaplains was called.’ 
“Charles V. also used these 
graduatedcandles. ‘He had 
in his chapel a burning can- 
dle that was divided into 24 
parts and there were persons 
appointed to come to tell him 
to what point the candle was 
burned, and then he told them 
what he wished to be done.’ 
“An ancient custom, spoken of in the ‘Grand Chronicle of St. 
Denis’, shows us again a very great similarity between the Chinese 
and European usages in the Midde Ages. ‘In the year 1357,’ 
says the chronicler, ‘the eve of the Assumption, the Parisians 
offered to Our Lady a candle that had the length of the tower in 
the said city of Paris, to burn day and night without ceasing.’ 
“These rods and batons, used in China, of which we spoke 
above, at the same time that they indicated the hour, also served 
as alarm-clocks. When a Chinese wished to rise in the night at 
an exact hour he hung a little metallic weight exactly at the point 
of the rod where the fire would arrive at 





Fic. 3.—Chinese fire spiral for telling 
the time. 





inches]. ... 

“As we have said, the Chinese made 
use of fire for measuring the night watches. 
This is how they went about it. They 
powdered a special kind of wood, and 
made of it a kind of paste, of which they 
formed cords and rods of diverse forms, 
as may be seen in the Chinese museum 
at the Louvre (Fig. 1, C.). For use of 
wealthy persons and scholars they used 








wood performed with rare essences. These FIG. 2.—Dragon with burning rods for indicating the 
hours. (Louvre Museum.) 


rods, which were usually scarcely longer 
than one’s finger, sometimes reached, when made of common 
wood, a length of 2 or 3 meters [6 to 9 feet] and were about as 
thick as a goose-quill. They were burned before the pagodas, 
and were used to carry fire from one place to another. Often 
these rods were stuck in vases of metal filled with ashes; this 
position allowed of their combustion being followed with the eye 
(Fig. 1, D.). As, in burning, these rods did not give light, they 
could serve only toindicate the hour within the house, at the same 
time perfuming it. When these rods or cords had considerable 
length, they were bent around to form a conical spiral (Fig. 3). 
. . . Their combustion lasted several days, and sometimes even 
a month or more. . . . They were hung by the center and lighted 
atthe lowerend. The fire then rose slowly and insensibly, fol- 
lowing all the turns of the spiral. Five marks made on one of 
these long rods served 
to indicate the five 
watches of the night. 
This manner of measur- 
ing time was, it is said, 
so exact that no consid- 
erable error was ever 
noticed. 

“It is curious to com- 
pare this Chinese meth- 
od of measuring time 
with that employed in 
France in the Middle 
Ages. The duration of 
tapers or lighted candles 
then served to mark the 
hour at night. These 
candles were graduated 
like the Chinese rods or 
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FIG. 1.—A, B, bamboo sticks for striking the 
hours; C, incense rods for burning; D, 
metal vase with burning rods. 








the hour in question. When the moment 
arrived, the weight was automatically de- 
tached, fell into a copper basin, and the 
noise of its fall was sufficiently loud to 
awaken the sleeper. This means was as 
simple as it was economical, for a rod 
whose combustion lasted a day and a 
night cost only three farthings. 

“Fig. 2 represents a dragon in metal, 
possessed by the museum of the Louvre. 

. . This device serves only for the com- 
bustion of odoriferous sticks. We show 
it arranged as an alarm, in conformity with the description that 
we have just given.” 





For the past two hundred years, M. Planchon informs us, the 
Chinese, taught at first by the Jesuit missionaries, have made 
mechanical clocks like our own, but they are scarcely as interest- 
ing as the genuine native timepieces just described. 


Cheap Mail by Telegraph.—A suggestion which is warmly 
discussed in electrical circles is put forward by Mr. P. B. Delaney, 
an inventor of high standing, who has long believed in the prac- 
ticability of cheaper and swifter intercommunication. In view of 
the fact that there has been a remarkable increase in the number 
of telephonic messages (the annual figures being now about 750, - 
000,000 telephone talks as against 75,000,000, telegrams), it is 
necessary for the telegraph companies to popularize their service 
and compete directly with the mail service. Writing in The 
Electrical Engineer, he asks why a letter of fifty words should 
be sent through the post-office to Chicago on a 25-hour train, 
when it can be transmitted by telegraph in two minutes. He 
believes that 40,000 or more letters of about fifty words between 
Chicago and New York could be profitably sent every day at a 
rate of about 12 cents apiece. The plan is based on “machine 
telegraphy,” which has proved successful on trial. The system 
is said to be capable of sending one thousand words a minute 
from New York to Chicago over copper wire weighing 850 pounds 
to the mile, and over an ordinary iron wire taking by telegraph 
sixty words a minute between New York and Philadelphia, two 
thousand words can be transmitted in the same time and witha 
300-pound copper wire one thousand words can be added. Mr. 
Delaney’s arguments have been favorably commented upon in 
the technical and daily press. 
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DU MAS’S “MORAL REFLECTIONS.” 


LEXANDRE DUMAS contributes to Le Figaro (Paris, 
September 7) half a column of brief aphorisms which he 
heads “ Pensées Morales” [Moral Reflections]. The first in the 
series, relating to the morality or immorality of the stage, has 
already been widely quoted and commented upon by the press. 
There is food for thought both in this and in others, whether the 
reader agrees with the writer or not. We translate the “ Reflec- 
tions” entire : 


“There are no moral plays, there are no indecent plays, there 
are no disgusting plays; there are only badly constructed 
plays. - 

“A well-bred woman does not fall in love asecond time withou 
allowing a considerable interval to elapse. There are never two 
accidents in close succession on the same railroad. 


“To make friends with a man requires time; with a woman, 
only occasion. 

“Experience and philosophy that do not result in forbearance 
and charity are two acquisitions that are not worth their cost. 


“It is with science and philosophy in their search after truth, 
as with railway-trains passing through a tunnel in broad day- 
light. Darkness is in the middle but day is at bothends. Which- 
ever side we go out it is in the same light in which we entered. 
The same God is at the beginning of faith and at the end of 
science. 


“There is a species of good women—Christian devotees—who 
make embroidery for bishops, who dance and wear ball-dresses 
for the poor, who confess and /ake the Sacrament as external 
means of grace, but who, at bottom, care no more for the great 
morality and charity of Christ than for the mysteries of Eleusis 
or the teachings of the Vedas. They appear on the church steps, 
prayer-book in hand, to show how intimate they are with God, 
like vain people who dine at an obscure restaurant and then chew 
a toothpick before the door of the Mazson d’Or to make people 
believe that they have the habit and the means of dining there. 
These amiable ladies have not been chosen, they have not been 
called, they-have not even been invited; they are nothing but 
spongers on the Holy Table. 

“Short-skirted daughters keep mothers young a long time. 


“A woman has no’power to efface radically by the sole effort of 
the will an image that has long filled the mind. She must re- 
place it by another. She does not destroy, she superposes. 

n the second image is finer or larger than the first, so that the 
first is seen no more, all goes well; this is forgetfulness. When 
it is smaller, so that the edges of the other can be seen, things go 
badly ; that is remorse.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





AMERICAN HEIRESSES AS ENGLISH WIVES. 


T° HE New York correspondent of 7he London Times (Mr. 
Smalley), in announcing the engagement of the young 
Duke of Marlborough to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, added the 
remark that “The marriage will be a new tie between the coun- 
tries.” This statement, which is regarded by 7he Spectator as 
“conventional, and therefore beyoné criticism,” calls forth the 
further observation that as a matter of fact the habit of inter- 
marriage among their citizens does not bind countries together. 
Else, reasons the writer, were South and North, England and 
Treland, lost in love for one another. Noting the fact that the 
wildest conflict of opinion has never blinded Englishmen’ to the 
charm of Irish girls, and that Irishmen have never ceased to seek 
brides in England, the editor says that nations only understand 
nations when they are like each other, while men and women 
often love most dearly theirown complements; that engagements 
such as the one recorded, which are now becoming so frequent, 
“ought to become causes of international jealousy rather than 
affection,” and he thinks that there are signs that they are so 
becoming. To quote: 
“The ladies’ newspapers on this side begin to make savage 
comments on the American girls who carry off the great prizes in 
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the English lottery of marriage, while the American men are 
asking im astonishment not wholly untinged with anger why all 
their heiresses should prefer ‘stiff-backed’ suitors from Europe to 
themselves? The process, however, seems to us a very natural 
one, and in no way deserving the hard words with which tidings 
of such a betrothal are constantly received. The limitation of 
choice, by reasons of caste, is held among all European nations 
to be both wise and right, so wise and so right that the Lord 
Burleigh who seeks the maid of low degree is condemned by all 
but poets as guilty of derogation, and there seems no reason why, 
if great wealth is to be considered a distinction, as the Prince 
Consort in a published letter once declared it to be, the limit of 
caste should not be widened so as to take it in. The convenience 
of such a choice is no argument against it. The English noble 
who marries the American millionaire may be, of course, playing 
a part in a mere ‘arrangement,’ as he might be also if he were 
marrying a Duke’s daughter at home, but he may be making an 
honest choice within the limits to which opinion has confined him. 
We do not blame princes who seek their brides only within royal 
houses; and, in fact, most men are bound in the same withes, tho 
they may not be quite so narrow. The noble must, in the opinion 
of his order, marry either rank or money; and in choosing the 
latter in America he accepts his destiny, accompanied by as few 
drawbacks as may be. There is no reason why, tho he regilds 
his coronet, he should not be heartily in love. The American girl 
is not a foreigner; she is usually beautiful, with a beauty that all 
men recognize ; she is as straight in conduct as any Puritan; she 
is, while young, as entertaining as any girl in the world, and her 
usual foibles—the first of which are a certain superficiality and 
self-will—are precisely the foibles which belong to the aristocratic 
training. She has no relatives who are troublesome, for the 
Atlantic rolls between her and them; she is never despised in the 
circle which receives her; and opinion, which weighs heavily 
with both sexes in their marriages, hails the bridegroom as hav- 
ing made a notable and worthy conquest. So far from wondering 
at the English noble or statesman who marries in America, we 
wonder that he marries anywhere else; he gains so very much, 
and there are so few drawbacks to his choice. Where else can 
he fall in love, and rebuild his house, and entirely content opin- 
ion, at one and the same time?” 


Curious Facts Concerning Sound.—‘ An inquiry was recently 
made in London as to the greatest distance at which a man’s 
voice could be heard, leaving, of course, the telephone out of 
consideration. The reply was most interesting, and was as fol- 
lows: Eighteen miles is the longest distance on record at which 
a man’s voice has been heard. This occurred in the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, where one man shouting the name ‘Bob’ at one 
end his voice was plainly heard at the other end, which is eigh- 
teen miles away. Lieutenant Foster, on Peary’s third Arctic ex- 
pedition, found that he could converse with a man across the 
harbor of Port Bowen, a distance of 6,696 feet, or about one mile 
and a quarter; and Sir John Franklin said that he conversed with 
ease at a distance of more than amile. Dr. Young records that 
at Gibraltar the human voice has been heard at a distance of ten 
miles. 

“Sound has remarkable force in water. Colladon, by experi- 
ments made in the Lake of Geneva, estimated that a bell sub- 
merged in the sea might be heard a distance of more than sixty 
miles. Franklin says that he heard the striking together of two 
stones in the water half a mile away. Over water or a surface oi 
ice sound is propagated with great clearness and strength. Dr. 
Hutton relates that on a quiet part of the Thames near Chelsea 
he could hear a person read-distinctly at the distance of 140 feet, 
while on the land the same could only be heard 76 feet. Professor 
Tyndall, when on Mont Blanc, found the report of a pistol-shot 
no louder than the pop of a champagne bottle. Persons in a bal- 
loon can hear voices from the earth a long time after they them- 
selves are inaudible to people below.”—Harper’s Round Table. 





THE total railway capital of the world is $30,000,000,000, of which Grea 
Britain owns one sixth. The total mileage of the world is 400,000, and oi 
this the British Empire has 70,000, employing 400,000 men, and carrying an- 
nually goo,000,000 passengers. 





BILL NYE says that his tar-heel neighbors in Buncombe County refer to 
him as “plum honey,” a title that far outranks that of colonel or judge, 
and is, in fact, the very highest eulogium. 
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single day reached 556,000 bales.—7he Mati and 
Express, October 19. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
N ervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ),, . cosia 


Mental Failure. 
$ 9 
Freligh’s 
b A Phosphorized 
Ton 1c olerose, estan 
will cure when everything else has 


failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 


No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa—free. 





The tota! number of business failures through- 
out the United States this week aggregate 280, as 
against 274 last week, 253 in the like week one year 
ago, 340_and 216 for the same weeks in 1893 ard 
Depression. 1892. At the West business failures practically 
doubled this week as compared with last.—Rrad- 
street's, October 19. 


THE STEADY TIDE OF PROSPERITY. 


There is no check to the revival in trade which 
has been such a feature of the situation in recent 
months. If prices in the iron and steel industries 
have receded in some instances from the extra- 
ordinarily high level to which they have been 
carried, that is all the more reason for feeling 
confidence in the outlook. At the same time the 
phenomenal grain crops which we have harvested 
the present year give assurance that the circle of 
business activity will continue to widen and 
expand.— 7he Financial Chronicle. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 
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Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


The bank clearings of the country and the rail- 
way-traffic statements certainly indicate a large 
trade movement, although evidences are not lack- 
ing of a reaction in some sections and in certain 
industries from recent-activity. The bank clear- 
ings for the past week were slightly larger than 
the previous one, and 23 per cent. greater than 
for the corresponding period of last year. The 
gain was particularly pronounced at New York 
and some of the Southern cities, which can be 
traced ina measure to the giganti¢.speculation in 
cotton. The iron and steel mills are still working 
on old orders, but new business has been on a very 
limited scale, and this condition of affairs presents 
a striking contrast to the late boom and rush to 
buy. Purchasers have been holding off, and the 
demand from the railroads has been disappointing 
outside of the placing of liberal orders for cars. 
Bessemer pig and steel billets have shown a sag- 
ging tendency in the central section, partly under 
offerings of stock bought on speculation during 
the rise. Notwithstanding this, negotiations for 
large amounts of domestic and foreign ore for 
next season's delivery have been in progress. 
Trade in the wholesale dry-goods district of the 
city has decreased, which is nothing unusual at 
this season of the year. All cotton goods have 
ruled firm, but the advances were not as numerous 
as last week. Worsted goods have been advanced 
in special styles because of improvement abroad, 
but woolen manufacturers continue to suffer from 
foreign competition. The sales of wool in the 
leading markets were very large, with a firm 
market generally. The shipments of boots and 
shoes were again smaller than last year, and the 
decline in leather growing out of the contest be- 
tween the combination and outside concerns had 
a tendency to check business. 

The cotton market was in a perfect whirl of ex- 
citement throughout the week. On Wednesday 
the total sales rose to 560,000 bales, the largest 
amount for any one day in the history of the 
trade. The nearest approach to these figures was 
in November, 1892, when the transactions for a 





“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler & 
Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. Y. 
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Dr. Scott's 


Genuine 
Electric Belt 


for men and women, acts di- 
rectly on the system. It sus- 
tains and assists its various 
functions, and thus promotes the health and vigor of 
the entire frame. The wonderful cures of Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Liver and Kidney trouble, Nervous 
Debility, Indigestion and kindred complaints, have 
gained for it aniarmy of friends, 

Standard Belt, 36 Power, $3.00. At all 
druggists’, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

“Tue Doctror’s Story,” a valuable book, free, 

Pall Mail Electric Ass’n, 
Room 16. 846 Broadway, New York. 
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White—Five Pieces. 














K on KR 6; Q on Q Kt 6; Kts on K 3and K B6, 
White mates in three moves. 


No. 94. 
BY JOHN C, CAPRON, PLYMOUTH, IND, 


White (Seven pieces): Kon Q R5; QonQR 4; 
Ps on Q 2 and 5, Q B 4 and 6, QR 2. 

Biack (Nine pieces): K on Q R 2; Bon Q Kt sq; 
Kt on QB6; RonQRsq; Pson Q 3 and 5, QB2 
and 4, QR 6. 

White wins in two moves. 


Correspondents sending original problems are 
requested to give solution. 
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WHAT HE NEEDED. 


IRATE Bustness MAN (white with anger at being 
disturbed): *“*You book-agents make me so angr 
with your confounded nerve and impudence that 
can not find words to express my indignation !"’ 

Book AGENT (jumping with enthusiasm): ** Then, 
sir, I am a Godsend to you. I have here the very 
thing you need—the great Funk & Wagnalls Stanv- 
ARD DeCTIONARY of the knglish Language, containing 
75,000 more words than any other dictionary. The 
elaborate word-finding system in this Dictionary is one 
of its most valuable features, Take it, and you will 
never be at loss to express yourself again.”’ 

—With acknowledgments and apologies to Puck, 
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‘** The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and England, and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 
sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.”"— 7he Rock, London, 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORD 


Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘‘ International Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. D. L. LEONARD, Oberlin, 





Ohio. Managing Editor, D. L. PrERson, 
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from all parts of the world-field, several papers in International Department, Monthly Survey of the Various Fields, Editorial Discussion, The 
Literature of Missions, and General Missionary Intelligence, etc. 


Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 


in the one great work of evangelizing the world. 
of our missionary societies in all lands. 


The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, written by the editor of the Missionary News, says: ‘* The 
(American) Missionary Review of the World is far away the best thing out. In every respect—literary style, breadth, news, get-up, right: but of course, such a big thing 


as Britishers have not dreamed of in missions. 


Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., New York: ‘' No one who desires to hold in bird’s-eye-view the movement which the militant church at large is making upon the 
enemy's territory can afford to dispense with The Missionary Review of the World.” 
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$2.00 in clubs of 10 or more. 
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Solution of Problems. 














No. 8o. 
R—R 5 Kt—B 3, ch QxQP, mate 
I 2. 5 —-- 
Kt—Kt 4 Px Kt, must 
eS Qx Kt, ch R—R 4, mate 
as 2. 3. --———— 
R—K 6 KxKt 
ences Kt—B 6, mate 
or 2—_— 3;-—_— 
P—K 3 
o0aeee Kt—B 6, ch Q—Kt 2, mate. 
t. 2% ___—- 
R-—-QB8 Px Kt, must 


If Black (1) Rx R, or Rx Kt, or P—Q 3, mate is 
given next move. 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Prof.C. D. Schmitt, University 
of Tennessee; John F. Dee, Buffalo; A. Tooley, 
Brockport, N. Y.; W.G. Donnan, Independence, 
Ia.; Chas. W. Cooper, Pittsburg; G. H. Betournay, 
Regina; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; S. O. 
Simpson, San Francisco; the Revs. P. L. C. Han- 
sen, Cedar Falls, Ia., I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa., C. Y. Thompson, Beaumont, Tex., E. M. Mc- 


The Morbid and Noxious 


elements that act in- 
juriously or that lower 
vitality are destroyed by 
the increased combustion 
caused by the application 
of 








-* Oxygen 


Home Remedy 





Without Medicine 


The theory and results are succinctly told in a neat! 
illustrated booklet, which you may have for the asking. . 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co., 1122 Broadway, New York 





Millen, Lebanon, Ky., E. C. Haskell, Sigourney, 
Ia.; T. C. Robinson, Listowel, Can. 

M. W. H. calls attention to a “double” in the 
last variation given above. For instance: 














Kt—Q B3,ch Q—Kt 2, mate 
2). — 3. sedan 
RxKt 
a. 4sencs QxQP, mate. 
. —_—_ 3. — 
PxKt 


The Revs. E. M. McMillen, and W. G. Keyes, 
Pittsfield, Mass., found the right way of doing No. 
88. 


Tschigorin to be the strongest chess-player alive 
in’ match-play. Lasker can not be compared to 
him, as his physical qualities are not up to the 
Russian’s. Doubtless Lasker’s book-knowledge 


and accuracy of play are superior to those of 
Tschigorin’s, but as physical strength is a most 
important factor in serious play, I shall have to 
give the palm to Tschigorin.” 


A HARD-FOUGHT GAME. 
Dutch Game. 


From the Hastings Tournament. 


ONE OF THE GAMES PILLSBURY LOST. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 





PILLSBURY, SCHLECHTER.| PILLSBURY, SCHLECHTER, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
I Pon P—OQ4 24 R—Q B sq Q—K 2 
2P—QB4 P—K 25 QR-KBsq R(Bsq)—B2 
3 Kt—Q B3Kt—KB3_ |26P—KR —K 3 
4 B—Kt 5 3—K 2 27 P—K Kt4 Q—Q 2 
sKt—B3 QKt—Q2 /2PxP =? 
6 P—K 3 P—Q Kt 3 29 Q—R 5 R—Kt 3 
7 R—B sq 3—Kt 2 30 Bx P BxB 
8PxP r2E 31 Rx B RxR 
9 B—Q 3 Castles 32 RxR P—Kt 5 
to Castles P—B,4 33 Q—B 3 P—B 6 
11 B—QKtsq Kt—K 5 PxP PxP 
12 B—B 4 Ktx Kt 35 R—B8ch K—Kt 2 
13 RxKt P—B 5 36 R—Q Kt8 Q—K 2 
144Kt—Ks5 P—B,4 37 QO—B4 P—KR4 
135 K—Rsq KtxKt 8 P—K 6 RxP 
16 Bx Kt B—Q 3 39 R—QB8 R—K>5 
17P—B,4 B—B sq 40 R—B 7 RxQ 
18 OQ—R P—Q R3 4tRxQch R—Bo 
19 R_-Kb; R—R 2 42R—K5 P—B-: 
20 R—KR3 P—Kt3 43 R—Kts5ch K—R 3 
21 O—R6 3xB 44 R—Ktsq R—Q Kt 2 
22 BPxB R—K Kt2 Resigns. 
23 R—K B3 P—Q Kt4 





White had a draw; but was not satisfied withit, 
and playing to win, he lost. 

38th move. If White had played R—QB8 he 
could have made it a draw. For instance:—38 
R—Q B8, R—Kt 5; 39 Q—B 6ch, Qx Q; 40 PxQch, 
Kx P; 41 Rx P, and draws. 


PILLSBURY’S OPINION OF TSCHIGORIN. 


When asked whom he considered the strongest 
player in the Hastings Tourney, the young Am- 
erican expert replied: 

**There can beno doubt about it that Tschigorin 
has to be called the strongest. He should receive 
that distinction for his style of play, his ingenuity 
in getting attacks, his pertinacity in defending 
difficult positions, and his ‘rush,’ to use a football 
parlance, on both sides of the board. AlthoI had 
a hard fight against Steinitz, and it took all my 
time to defeat Tarrasch and Tinsley, still I think 





Are you Low-Spirited? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Worry is worse than work—makes a man 
sick quicker. Worry comes largely from ner- 
vousness. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate clears 
the brain and strengthens the nerves. 





STEINITZ, TARRASCH. STEINITZ, TARRASCH. 
Black. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—Q P—K B4 138 P—K Kt 3 P—R 4 
2P—Q b 4 P—K 3 \39 R—B7 R—Kt sq 
3 Kt—Q B3 B—Kt 5 \4o K—R 2 R—B sq 
4P—K3 Kt—K B3 [41 B—Qsq_ Kt—Kt sq 
5 B—Q3 Castles \42 R—B6 B—K 2 
6Kt—K2 P—QKt3 |43Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
7 Castles B—Kt 2 144 Kt—R4ch K—Bea2 
8P—B3 Kt—B3 45B—B3  B-—Kts 
9 P—K4 PxP 1446B—Rsq B—Qe2 
10 PxP P—K,4 |47 R—B7 R—Bsq 
1Kt-Q5 B—Kz2 48 RxR Kt—Kt 5 ch 
12KtxKt RxKt l4g K—Kt sq P—R 7ch 
13RxR BxR js0 K—B sq Kt—Bch 
14 P—Q 5 Kt—K 2 istK—K2 BxR 
15 Kt—Kt3 P—Kt 3 is2 Kx Kt P—Kt 5 
16 P—B 5 K—R sq 153 Kt—B 3 3 sq 
17 B—K Kt—Ktsq |sgKtxP” Bx 
18 O—Q bsq Q—K 2 55 B—B 3 K—Kt 3 
19 PxP 'P2P 56 B—K 2 3—Kt 3 ch 
20 O—B 7 P—Q 3 ls7K “s 2 j—B 7 
21QxQ Bx Q \58 Kt—B sq P—R4 
22P—QR4 B—Q sq Iso B—Kts5 B—R6 
23Kt—-K2 P—QR3 60 K—K 2 BxKtch 
24 Kt—Bsq Kt—K 2 l6x KxB(B8) BxP 
25 Kt—Kt 3 K—Kt2 62 K—Kt2 B—K8 
26 R—K Bsq Kt—B sq }63 B—K 8ch K—Kt 4 
27Kt—Q2 B--B2 164 K—B 3 P—KR 5 
28 B—K 2 3—Q sq 65 B—Q 7 P—R 5 
29 B—Kt4g P—Q Kt, 66 Bx P P—R 6 
30 B—K 6 B—K B 3 67 B—Q 7 P—R 7 
31 P—R 5 P—Kt 4 68 K—Kt2 B—Kt6 
32 P—R4 rar 69 B—K 8 K—B 5 
33 B—R6ch K—Kt 3 7o B—R 4 K—K 6 
34 B—Kt4 Kt—Ke2 71 P—Kt3 B—Bs5 
35 B—K R—K Bsq 72B—Kts5 K—Q6 


\73 Resigns. 


BRENTANO’S 


ANNOUNCE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
A BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL READINGS 


By REV. JOHN HALL, D.D., 
Minister Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York 


LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 


x* One page is devoted to one day, and beginning 
with January 1, theyrun through the year. Under the 
date may be found one or more selections from the 
Bible, especially appropriate. Following on each page 
is aselection of verse, with the writer’s name added, 
and then a paragraph by Dr. Hall commenting on text, 
date, and verse, as only he can comment. 

One volume, square 16mo, tastefully bound after 
designs by Messrs, Louis Tiffany & Co.; boxed, $1.50. 





The above will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of the 
price by all booksellers or by the publishers 


BRENTANO’S 
31 Union Square New York 
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St. Petersburg Tourney. 


The St. Petersburg Chess Club has formally in- 
vited Steinitz, Tarrasch, Tschigorin, Lasker, and 


Conservative Pillsbury to play in a tourney, each to play six- 


ULL, 





teen games or four against each adversary. 
Prizes, $250, $150, $100, and $50 respectively. For 
every game $20 for the winner, and $5 for the loser. 

In draws $10 for each. The club will pay all ex- 
[nvestors penses of every kind and give each player $25 for 

pin-money. Prince Savarof, the President of the 
club, has made the statement that $300 will be 
allowed for Pillsbury’s expenses. 

Of the five masters who have been invited as 
a will find special guests, the German Doctor will not be able 
to attend. Schiffers, the Russian, who took sixth 
prize at Hastings, will probably take his place. 








our 


The Pillsbury Reception. 
ist Mortgage, 
It is estimated that over one thousand persons 
were present at the reception tendered to Harry 


20 year N. Pillsbury by the Brooklyn Chess Club, on the 
night of October 15. 

Gold bonds The President of the club, in his address, made a 
comparison between the victory at Hastings, 
eight hundred years ago, when William of Nor- 

a most 


mandy won the title of Conqueror, and that of the 
young American over the Chess-masters of the 





excellent world. He concluded as follows: 
‘*For to-night, at least, dwellers in New York, 
: Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago no doubt feel 
: T 
i security . a pang of regret that they donot live in Brooklyn. 


We look to-night at you who come from the other 
They pay side of the East River and more distant places 
with the same commiseration which the old farmer 
in the northern part of New Hampshire felt for 
the Summer-tourist. He asked him where he 


Oo lived, and being told he resided in New York city, 
he said: ‘I should think you'd hate to live so fur 
Oo away.’”’ 


Pillsbury, in replying tothe President, said: 


ase 


“MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I thank you 
% most sincerely for the great honor you have seen 
: and are fit to confer upon me to-night. I appreciate it the 
more highly because it is an evidence that not 
‘ alone the members of the Brooklyn Chess Club 
gilt edge. and the various followers of our noble game from 
q other cities, but that also the citizens of Brooklyn, 
% We offer and, I may say, of America, may, perhaps, not 
knowing even the different movements of the 
pieces, have been pleased at what little I have 
these been enabled to accomplish during the past 
Summer. 
1 bonds “T can not view my success at Hastings as a 
personal matter. It seems to me that it is merely 
a proof that we can raise up in Chess, native 
for a few Americans equal, if not superior, to the best 
’ foreign talent. Just as our country has, since its 
a weeks birth, sent forth statesmen and jurists who were 
more than a match for those of other nations, 
and just as its yachts and yachtsmen and its 
4 at go. athletes are universally conceded to be superior 
3 to those of foreign nations. Chess is more thana 
Write mere game. It isa contest for mastery between 
two intellects, and the stronger must prevail. 
f Surely, we Americans will not admit that the in- 
us for tellect of other nations is more developed or 
fe keener than our own. 
P Particulars. “IT am not so foolish as to imagine for a moment 
that my own is superior to that of other Ameri- 
cans, nay, there are thousands far greater, and it 
5 , is only necessary, in order to uphold our country 
Roseland Improvement Co. in Chess, as in other competitions, that some few of 
these thousands should take a national pride in 
178 Devonshire Street, acquiring strength in the game, and some of them. 
¢ BOSTON. it seems to me, are bound to rise above those of 
all other countries. 
“T can only do my small part; but I sincerely 
7 hope that should I again cross the waters to 
another competition, as I believe I shall ina short 
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Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
: Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for 1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents wanted 
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LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOS1 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





SURPLUS FLESH 


* REDUCED * 
DR. EDISON’S °rruir“sacr® 


AND BANDS 


Have Made Thousands Thin and Well— 
So Has His Obesity Reducing Com- 
pound—What These Remedies 
Have Done For Others They 
Will Do For You! 


a 
v 
Ellen Foster Bevans, M.D., has written an ex- 
tended article on obesity, which was recently pub- 
lished in The Medical Age, an extract from which is 
herewith given 


“ After long study of Obesity 
and its cure I have come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Edison's 
Obesity Pills, Obesity Fruit 
Salt and Reducing Compound 
more nearly fill the require- 
ments of a thorough cure for 














this malady than any or all 

other treatments. These reme- 
dies reduce flesh, but do not reduce the system. 
They og the general health while taking off 
surplus flesh. They do not affect natural flesh, but 
do away with unhealthy and unnatural develop- 
ment, wherever on the body it may be located. 
They will speedily reduce a fat abdomen, hips, 
shoulders, face, chin, neck, or bust. After the re- 
duction the skin will contract, leaving no wrinkles 
or telltale marks. This has been the result in every 
one of the numerous cases I have treated with these 
remedies.”’ 

Mrs. Arabella Cranston Deane, Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, writes: ‘‘ Dr. Eldred prescribed for 
me Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Fruit Salt. I took 
them five weeks and was reduced 31 pounds, mostly 
where I needed it most, on neck, shoulders, and 
bust and had my general health greatly improved 
by these remedies,”’ 

Minnetta Percifage Runnells, University, Place, 
near Beacon Street, Boston, writes: ‘*I can not say 
too much in praise of Dr. Edison's Pills and Salt, 
which in two months made me healthy, curing me 
of indigestion and stomach trouble and made my 
form symmetrical by reducing my abnormally de- 
veloped bust and abdomen.” 

Mrs. Anna Carr Morrison, East 45th Street, New 
York, says: ‘I'm taking Dr. Edison's Pills and Salt 
for obesity and they have reduced my weight 32 
pounds in five weeks.”’ 

Col. Nugent, writing, from the office of the Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, says: ‘‘I have re- 
duced my abdominal measurement more than 9 
inches by wearing Dr. Edison's Obesity Band—all 
within a month.” 

Dr. Edison’s Obesity and 
Supporting Bands should be 
used by fleshy men and wo- 
men; his Supporting Band by 
all women in a weak condi- 
tion. 


CORSETS —Loring & Co. manufacture Obesity 
and Regular Corsets to order. Fleshy ladies can 
have corsets made six or eight inches longer than 
usual over the back and hips. Riding and Bicycling 
Corsets a specialty. Send for measuring blank. 

PRICES—Obesity Pills, $1.50 a bottle; three 
bottles for $4 (enough for one treatment); Obesity 
Fruit Salt, $1 a bottle. Dr. Edison’s Common Obe- 
sity Band is $2.50 up to 36 inches, and 10 cents extra 
for each additional inch. 

Dr. Edison’s 
OBESITY REDUCING COMPOUND. 





A Vegetable Com pound—Potent Yet 
Harmless. 


‘* Fat folks who want vegetable remedies in liquid 
form welcome DR. EDISON’S OBESITY. REDU- 
CING COMPOUND, and testify to the rapid and 
agreeable manner in which it has taken off their 
surplus flesh and left them thin and heaithy.”— 
Dr. Robt. Lee Shrady in the Central Medical Age. 

Mercy Palmer Payne, from her residence in West 
97th St., near West End Av., New York, writes:— 
‘* Five weeks’ use of Dr. Edison's Obesity Reducing 
Compound reduced me in weight 29 pounds, made 
me much smaller round the abdomen and made my 
bust line very graceful.” 

PRICE OF COMPOUND—One month's treat- 
ment, $4.00, prepaid to all parts of the U. 8. 


LORING & COMPANY. 
BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. 8; 
CHICAGO, No, 115 State Street, Dept. 10; 


NEW YORK CITY, No. 40 West 
22d Street, Dept. 15. 
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time, that I may carry with me the best wishes of 
my fellow-countrymen, not because of myself, 
but because I am of American parentage and 
represent American ideas, and shall do my ut- 


most to bring honor back to my native land.” 


At the end of Pillsbury’s speech, President 
Persifer Frazer of the Franklin Chess Club, of 
Philadelphia, in the name of the American chess- 
players, presented a handsome repeating gold 
watch to Pillsbury. On the inside of the case is 


the following inscription : 


“The winning of highest international Chess- 
honors for America at Hastings, England, Sept. 2, 
1895. This watch is presented to Henry Nelson 
Pillsbury by Americans. Brooklyn, Oct. 15, 1895.”’ 


Mr. Lasker is soon to publish his ‘‘Common 
Sense in Chess.’’ The circular announcing the 
publication says: ‘‘ This book contains an abstract 
of twelve lectures given by the author during the 
Spring of 1885. It may be regarded as an attempt 
to deal with every part of the game of Chess by 


the aid of general rules. The principles laid down 


are deduced from the nature of Chess, a game be- 


ing considered as a struggle for mastery between 
two minds. The practical working of the rul*s is 


illustrated by positions adapted to the purpose 


and likely to occur in games.” 











Current [vents. 





Monday, October 14. 


The Federal Supreme Court reassembles in 
Washington. .. . The American Purity Alliance 
begins its first congress at Baltimore. . .. The 
national conference of the A. P. A. meets at St. 
Louis to outline a plan of action in the Presiden- 
tial campaign. ... The Congregational council 
holds its closing session at Syracuse; the Re- 
publican State Sunday plank is praised. 

A new cabinet is formed in Norway, composed 
of members of all parties.... A new treaty of 
alliance between France and Russia is believed 
to have been signed. . . . Canadian bankers urge 
that the silver coinage of Canada be increased. 


Tuesday, October 15. 


President Cleveland arrives in Washington. 
. . . The American Bankers’ Association meets at 
Atlanta. ... The South Carolina constitutional 
convention reassembles. .. . German-Americans 
opposed to Tammany hold a meeting and forma 
new organization to support the fusion ticket. 
... Southern railroads fix freight-rates at a 
conference in New York. 

The Chinese Government promises to execute 
eighteen more of the murderers of the mission- 
aries; the my nee! is to proceed. . . . Cubans de- 
feat a large Spanish force in the Magate....A 
British army is mereing to Venezuela through 
Brazil... . The King of Rumania accepts the 
resignation of his cabinet.,..An American 
ship, Parthia, is burned at sea; many of the 
crew are missing. 


Wednesday, October 16. 


The colored national convention convenes in 
Washington. ... Leading Massachusetts citi- 
zens issue a protest against woman-suffrage. . . 
The National Purity League closes its sessions. 
... At aconference of officials at Hot Springs it 
is decided to let Corbett and Fitzsimmons fight 
a glove-contest. 

The Porte accepts the Armenian reforms pro- 
posed by the powers. . .. An amicable adjust- 
ment of the difficulty between England and 
Venezuela is believed to be probable... 
Brazil is said to have decided to recognize Cuban 
belligerency. ... The renewal of the Armenian 
troubles is feared in Constantinople. 


Thursday, October 17. 


The Bankers’ Convention discusses free silver 
and bank currency. .. . The House of Deputies 
of the Episcopal Convention rejects a report 
looking to Christian unity....The colored 
national convention declares for bimetalism, 
free Cuba, Republican principles, and denounces 
lynching. . . . Corbettisarrested at Hot Springs, 
and the fight is to be prevented. 

The Sultan signs the program of Armenian re- 
forms. ... Great Britain sends an ultimatum to 





A Sensible Treatment. 
It has been demonstrated that Catarrhal Deafness can 


be and is being permanently cured by the use of Aerial 
Medication. ‘This treatment is based on purely scientific 
—_ and has received the highest indorsement 


rom the Medical Profession, and has been used with 


phenomenal success in over eight thousand cases in this 
country alone. Those who know persons afflicted with 
deafness are urged to send the names and address of such 
persons to Dr. J. H. Moore, Cincinnati, O., and he will 
send full particulars and medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. 


MAKE YOUR LITTLE.FRIENDS HAPPY 


Out of our immense assortment of silverware we have made up this pretty little child’s set consisting of knife, fork and 





spoon and 


ave put them up in acute, plush-lined box, that makes them the most delightful present one can possibly givetoachild. They are 


not playthings but a real serviceable set for use. 


will give more joy than toys or trinkets and will last for alltime. Our 


lar price is $1.50 but to a interested in our silverware business we will send this elegant heavy silver plated set for only 

0 ENTS PRE All to any address. They are beautifully engraved equal to any solid silver set on the market. 
Send 50 cents by express or postoffice"money order. We donot accept personal checks nor 

sendC-O.D. Theeditor of this paper and all the express companies know us to be areliable firm. If purchase is not asrepre- 


sented, money will be cheerfully refunded. This isthe best bargain we have ever offered. It makes a practical, substantial 


present that will outlast allthe toysinthe country. 


me knows the delight of a child over its own little knife, fork and 


a. There is something magnetic about such a‘present and we know of nothing else that will give half the genuine delight. 
member the regular price is $1.50 but for this special sale it is only 50 eents prepaid and money refunded if not es represented. 


As this is a special offer and won't last long you had better order 


atonce. Address in 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 2 © '% Mciigay ave. Hm, 





the King of Ashantee, demanding enforcement | 
of treaty rights. ... The Pope issues a decree 

forbidding Roman Catholics from taking part in 
religious congresses. } 


Friday, October 18. 


The national convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union opens in Baltimore. 
... The Nebraska Supreme Court decides that 
the free-silver and sound money factions’ had 
equal right to the name Democrat on official | 
ballots, { 

It is reported that England is determined to | 
hold the Venezuela territory by force and ignore 
the request for arbitration made by the United 
States. ... Rioters are reported to have de- | 
stroyed the English missions in Changpu, on the | 
island of Amoy. .. . The Japanese are subduing | 
the hostile tribes on the island of Formosa... . | 
Russia is reported to have threatened to make 
Korea independent if the riots continue, 


Saturday, October 19. 


The gunboats Nashville and Wilmington are 
launched at Newport News, Va., with imposing 
naval demonstrations. . . . Cotton prices suffer 
a serious decline. 

England is reported to have sent an ultimatum 
to Venezuela stating the terms on which the 
boundary disptte will be settled. . . . Europe 
doubts the value of the Porte’s promise to re- 
form Armenia. 


Sunday, October 20. 


Commissioner Wright publishes a report on 
strikes and lockoutsin the past seven years... . 
Senator Chandler writes a letter tothe President 
on the railway combination and urges enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust law. } 

The Spanish Minister states that Spain can not 
make any overturestothe Cubaninsurgents. ... 
Fourteen more of the Vegetarian murderers are 
sentenced to death by the Chinese Government. 





stamys)with this advertisement 
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fy7 «=ofbustand we willa nd it te youby express C. 
0.D. subject tocxamination examinc and try it 

f/ on and if found perfectly satifactory and exactly 

Pi as ted and the Granpest Ban- 
Gat™ You sven Saw or heard of, pay 






rges. 
5,000 Reeviarn $10.00 Brack 
Beaver Cioaxsto be clored out at 
95.95 Lavest Srrue for Pai. and 


imported English Wool 
Biack Beaver Cloaking cloth. Finest 
tair made, £7,30 & 36 in. long, 


with two rowsof fancy imported 

WE SEND FREE a beautiful cloak catalogue also samples 

and Men’s and Boy's Suits and Overcoats, Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK 
&CO., Cheapest Supply House on Earth, 17)-173-176 W. Adams Chicago 
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Our New 50c. Te ephone 


Entirely new and original. The receivers 
of this Outfit are so constructed that — 


have inary acoustic p 
whisper may be plainly heard a¢ 500 ft. No battery 
q d. Recei are imitation hard rubber, the 
same in form as used on regular instruments. For 
inside and all short lines this is better than a $100 
Outfit. Complete for both ends with all accessories and instruc- 
of &Oe, or by maii for 12¢. 















ons for using. Sent by express on receipt . extra. 
R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 6S CORTLANDT ST. N. Y. CITY. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


8 + J 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M, M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 


A Hundred Years of Missions: 
OR, THE STORY OF PROGRESS SINCE 
CAREY’S BEGINNING. By D. L. LEONARD, 
D.D., Associate Editor ‘‘Missionary Review 
of the World.” 12mo, cloth, 432 pp., with 
Practical Index. Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star says : ‘‘ It is packed 
full of history and crowded with interest, and will 
prove of especial value to the Young People’s Societies 
of America, all of which are taking up missions for 
study.” 


The Philadelphia Press says: ‘“‘. . . The 
volume shows that while, all things considered, a most 
wonderful achievement has been made in the single 
century begun under the lead of William Carey, among 
the host that remains to be won over are about 800,000,- 
coo heathen, 200,000,000 Mohammedans, 50,000,000 
devil-worshipers, etc., also that the main battle, which 
shall mark the turning-point, the beginning of the end, 
belongs in the unseen future.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co.,F Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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‘* Crisp, sparkling, deticate, these brief talks 
about authors great and small, about kings and 
queens, schoolmasters and people, whet the taste for 
more.” —BOSTON LITERARY WORLD. 


“ We know of no more thoroughly delightful 
series of volumes on English literature than these 
by D. G. Mitchell, the third of which has just 
appeared. Boston ADVERTISER. 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings 


By Donatp G. Mircuett. Three volumes, 12mo, each, $1.50. 








NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED 
QUEEN ANNE AND THE GEORGES 


“Mr. Mitchell’s style is too well known to need comment, and he justifies his reputation in this 
new work, giving a series of charming Talks on English men and women, beginning with Bishop 
Berkeley and ending with Wordsworth. Each follows the other in easy, brilliant, sparkling succession, 
a rosary of sparkling crystal on a thread of gold.”"—-THr CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


From Celt to Tudor From Elizabeth to Anne 
‘It is graceful, appreciative, and scholarly throughout, ‘‘ Written in a pleasant, familiar style, it has the merit 
| and the student of literature could hardly have a better or of being at once interesting and fruitful. He has pro- 
happier guide through the delightful mazes of English duced an eminently readable series of essays. The con- 
letters than these volumes.” —Boston Courier. ception is excellent, and Mr. Mitchell deserves the credit 
of having achieved success.” —London Academy. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


153-157 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 








A NEW BOOK BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. The Essentials of Elocution. 
Agents Wanted °V? ro) Gvima "> Agents Wanted 


She that is Josiah All ; Wife Has B E By ALFRED ATES, 
4 e that is Josia en’s e Has Been to Europe. Josiah “a 04 aa P +4 99 

“& went along, and Baron C. De Grimm, the famous us artist and caricaturist, followed Author of “ The Orthoepist,” “ The Verbalist,” ete, 
‘a them. They went to Fngland Ireland land, and Wales; also to France, 








AGENTS 66 3 “REALLY MERITORIOUS.” 

~ ov SAMANTHA IN FJ RO Pi —Dramatic Review, New York. 
+) hk ie2 a 
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pare ete. The results are wo have now in press Samantha’s on a ost- 
intact and greatest ton ber K+ Sg telling the ** strange and skairful” 16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Pric , 6oc., Post-free, 
story of t adventures in sti cities, royal and in out- ‘ 
of-the-way places. They also visited the Duke of Veragua, Eulalie, and “The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
Sener cones eS Rp nes Fair in Chicago. Baron De Grimm has made order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly unlike 
over book. “With {ts profound Interest, dep i of — will ine th in the anything that has hitherto found its way in print,”’"— 
e o enuine humor _ > ‘ 
a sound philosophy, v y,this book will sweep all before it. Not From the Preface. Ke 
— Americans, but nglish, % German, French and other folk are eager to “It is brightly written and original.” --Richard Henry 
it. As a copies \ - =e be sold as were of all Samantha’s other Stoddard. 
books combin more if a million. Wide-awake agents , : . 
EAS rineen) About > ages, lara know what this announcement means—a ** It is worth more than all the ponderous philosophies 
“I made Josiah a han’some dressin’ Avo. B tee to those who secure territory. on the subject.” —Lautheran Observer. 
gown out of some sofa covering I had a vawent. isch, Bato Aud’ Ho! for the Holidays. —_—-— 
ussia, Write for terms and territory At Once. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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its beautsfuul tosseis.” ” “”*™” EYNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. | 


Hon. LEVI P. MORTON, srwewvon, SAYS: 


‘‘The Columbian Historical Novels possess universal interest, and 

















they tell the story of the new world in a unique, pleasant, and in- 
structive manner. In typography and binding, the volumes exhibit 
excellent taste and finish.”’ 


12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. Published by 

Four Centuries of Romance and History, 1492-1894. 

Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. COMPANY, 


Send for IMlustrated Prospectus. Canvassers Wanted. NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Funk & Wagaalls " Xow'in Pree The baby’s mission is growth. % 
Standard To that little bundle of love, half uA 
Pree oes Se... Dictionary trick, half dream, every added i 
BGa | St: James's Budget, Lon- ounce of flesh means added happi- ‘ 
elatpieest dee no ness and comfort! Fat is the sig- 
a. ae tte admiration ot Literary | nal of perfect health, comfort, 
Specialists | pret, €. 3. Phelps, Yale ood-nature, baby beauty. 
Eenesinite For eepral nd pret . Scott’s Emulsion, a the 
can Dictionary.” 








hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
is the easiest fat-food baby can 
have, in the easiest form. It sup- 
plies just what he cannot get in 
his ordinary food, and helps him over 
the weak places to perfect growth. 
For the growing child it is growth. 
50 cents and $1.00 


Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford University, Eng,, says: 
“ It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries of 
the English language.” : 
The New York Herald says: 
mee. ABE" oe i most satisfactory and 
introductory Prices until Jan. 1, 1896: 
In One Volume In Two Volumes 


Half Russia, - - $12.00 Half Russia, - - $15.00 
Full Russia,---1400 Full Russia, - - - 17.00 
Full Morocco, - - 18.00 Full Morocco, - - 22.00 


On Jan. 1, prices advance nearly one-third. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBLISHERS 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 











e . SCOTT & BOWNE 

. “ Chemists, - . New York 

/ A beautifully colored copy of ‘‘ Wonpers or tHe Deep,” to be 
nad for the asking, Free, 














New Book, Ready October 26. 





A Special Series of Lectures before Princeton 


Practical Christian Theological Seminary, in February, 1895, by Rev. 


Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Illustrated with Charts, 
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; Sociology. and 22 Portraits; Introduction by Joseph Cook. 
. Se 12mo, cloth, 524 pp. $1.50. Post-free. 
i SN 
A In this work Practical Christian Sociology is considered from the standpoints of the Church, the Family and 
ts iH} Education, Capital and Labor, and Citizenship. In an appendix is given the following supplementary matter : ‘‘Bibli- 
; \ > % cal Index and Hints on Bible Sociology,” “‘Chronological Data of Progress,’ ‘‘ Letter of Hon. Carroll D. Wright on 
‘ Mss Divorce,”’ “‘ Notes of Purity in Life and in Art,’ etc. The statistics and facts of the book on the whole circle of 
AC Christian Reforms are brought down to the end of September, including a history of Social Progress for 1895, classified 
Ry under the headings : 
* th **Ballot Reform.” **Civil Service Reform.”’ **Drinking Usages.”’ 
| ty) ‘Dress Reform,’’ **‘Municipal Keform.”’ **Law and Order.’’ 
‘9 Hp ** Divorce Reform.’’ “ Purity Crusade.’’ “Government Reform.’’ 
Hi “Labor Reform.” “Sabbath Reform.” “Church and State.” 
N} \° «“Woman Suffrage.”’ ‘Immigration Reform.” ‘* Educational Reform.” 
ny “ Anti-Gambling Crusade. ‘* Anti-Brutality Movements.”’ 


**Government Ownership,’’ Etc. 


Letters from the faculty of Princeton College, expressing unqualified approval of Mr, Crafts’s series of lectures, are 













feity given in the book, which will be almost essential to preachers, in the preparation of this year’s THANKSGIVING 
Hh SERMONS, as it is full of the cheer and suggestions of victories such as the daily press has but imperfectly recorded. 

, i The portraits in the book include speaking likenesses of the author, and of Dr. Josiah Strong, Joseph Cook, Lady 
Nh Henry Somerset, Bishop-Vincent, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Anthony Comstock, Mrs. Mary H, Hunt, Carroll D. Wright, 


Prof. R. T. Ely, Mrs. Helen Campbell, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, Miss Jane Addams, Gen. William Booth, Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, Lady Aberdeen, Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst, Rev. F. E. Clark, Miss Willard, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, William 
Tyndale, and a fine portfait of the heroic Theodore Roosevelt. 
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